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FAIR ANNE OF CLY. 
THE STORY OF A LIFE’S AMBITION. 
—_—__—_—_—_ 
CHAPTER VIII. 

Tinidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare, 

And Mammon wius his way where seraphs might 

despair. Byron. 

It is said that every one has a golden apple within 
reach once in a life-time; if so it is also cer- 
tain that many, dazzled by its brilliancy, hesitate 
so long ere they bite that the vegetable phenomenon 
issnatched up by those who seem born to grasp the 
chances fate dangles in the faces of the dilatory. 

Farmer Darian thought of this when the earl 
startled him by his unexpected proposition. It was 
quite natural that Mr. Darian should waver. 

“ My lord,” he replied, more puzzled than he cared 
to show, “you do not expect an auswer at once ?” 

Of course the earl’s brows were elevated to within 
an inch of his black hair, as if he wondered that 

the farmer should want a second thougits. 

“Tcannot quite expect it,” was his evasive and 
somewhat untruthful reply. “But I must know to- 
morrow.” 

“T could tell your lordship then,” 

“By twelve?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

They strolled back into the farm and Anne came, 
as they thought, accidentally upon them. 

“Miss Darian,” said his lordship, drawing her a 
little apart from her father, “it is perhaps only 
just that 1 siould tell you that I have asked your 
father’s consent for you to become my wife, to be tlie 
lady of the Hyde. ‘Think of it, sweet Anne, and use 
yourinfluence. Good morning.” 

He turned to Mr. Darian, shook hands, got into his 
carriage and drove away, leaving Anne bewildered 
‘nd confused, speechless and still. 

She had almost staggered back “when the noble 
earl finished the startling sentence. If she had ever 
in her day-dreams built castles in the air, she had 
never built any castle as grand as the Hyde. 








[VAULTING AMBITION. } 


The earl’s was singular love-making, she thought. 
But what of that? Would she expect to have a man 
so great in wealth and position as his lordship to woo 
as Sidney would, or as she had read young lovers 
were wonttodo? By no stretch of imagination could 
she picture the earl on his knees with clasped hands 
and upturned eyes beseeching her to be his “idol,” 
his ‘ bride.” 

She stood for many minutes when Lord Dalyell had 
left her, stood with her head bowed and tiny hands 
toying with the strings of her hat, which she had re- 
moved from her head. The image of Sidney was 
upon her, his eyes looking into hers as though in re- 
proach, there was that inexpressible look of devo- 
tion in his face that made it gentle even in anger, 
there was a momentary twitching of the old child- 
hood’s love in Anne’s heart ; but it was only momen- 
tary—Sidney Cardiff as he was bore but bad com- 
parison with the appearance of the Earl of Dalyell. 

Her mind was still dazzled by the interior of the 
Hyde; she remembered the many galling jeers that 
had been hurled at her by the highly born young 
ladies at Madame Marville’s establishment, the slurs 
they threw upon her home; she blushed for it her- 
self now, she longed to be the lady that she was 
vain enough to think she ought to be ; and turning to 
go into tlie house, she paused at the door as though 
to send the fervently uttered resolve to Heaven, and 
said: 

“] will be the lady of this home. Marriage will 
bring its own love, and I can forget the past when I 
am mistress of so much wealth.” 

She went in then and found her father and mother 
in earnest converse about her. 

Mr. Darian had related what had passed between 
him and Dalyell, and Mrs, Darian, unlike most 
mothers in her position, took a settled unfavourable 
view of the circumstances. 

* We can do without such as he, father,’’ she said. 
“Tf we were in want of help what gain do you sup- 
pose it- would be to us for our Anne to marry him? 
None. We do not wish it to be any gain, but we are 
better as weare. She would be Lady Dalyell—true; 
but we should not be parents-in-law to her husband ; 





not that we want that either, but we have brought 
Anne up too long to lose her altogether, and we 
should lose her altogether if she married so far above 
herself and us,”” 

“Quite true, my dear, sensible and true.” 

“ Our sphere and our money should be good enough 
for Anne,” continued Mrs. Darian, acknowledging 
her husband’s compliment only by a respectful pause. 
“There would be a sham grandeur in the alliance, 
but no good would ever come of it, Anne cannot have 
any love for him ; he will never have any love for her. 
Besides, shall we forget ourselves so far as to blight 
the hopes and heart of Sidney, poor boy? I am sure 
he would not think it right of us, I am sure he does 
not deserve it.” 

“Right, mother,” assented the farmer, with a glance 
of mingled pride and affection at his clear-sighted 
wife. ‘A marriage more suitable must be a more 
happy one.” 

“Then you will give the Earl of Dalyell a civil 
denial ?” 

“Certainly. Oh, Anne——” 

She came in at that point of the discussion; she 
caught the sense too of the last few words they had 
uttered, and she looked alternately at tho faces of her 
parents. 

“ What does mamma say to it ?”’ she asked. 

“Your mother,” said Mr. Darian, laying great 
stress on the “ mother,” “says as [ do, my pet lady- 
bird, that such an idea can no way be entertained,” 

* Why not?” 

“Tf you speak like that,” answered the farmer, re~ 
provingly, “I shall not answer you. It is sufficient 
that we think it wise.” 

“Yes,” said Anne, with much womanly sarcasm 
in her voice and taunt in her manner, “itis wise 
to keep me shut up here in this dull, carpotless, 
shabby room, to let me forget all I have learned, to 
keep me from a piano and music, and then marry me 
to some one scarcely able to support me beyond the 
bare wants of existence. Ft is wise thus to throw 
away my education and my life.” 

** You will, no doubt, do as well as we have dona, 
Anne,” said her father, appealing for assistance from 
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his wife by a glance. ‘ Should you never do worse 
thank Heaven for it ; should you ever do much better, 
be doubly grateful,” 

“Then why did you not keep meat home, as 
people like you would have done, and taught me to 
feed pige, kill fowls, and use a bay-fork? Why did 
you tell me that if I did my teachers justice and be- 
haved like a lady you would make my lot iu lifua 
good one?” 

“So weshall. Sidney is a gentleman; his father 
was oneand a man of letters, Sidney is very clever, 
and will shive in the world, Anne; he has money 
too, and many a better girl than you will be glad to 
pick him up.” 

“Then let them. He is going where there are 
plenty of all kinds, and no doubt he will soon forget 
me.” 


Mrs, Darian looked pained, but was silent fora 
little while. The father was greatly bewildered. 
He had not quite forgotten the words of Madame 
Marville,and the anxiety to do what he thought 
would be fatherly justice to Anne caused him some 
trouble, 

* Have you then quite forgotten or lost your love 
for Sidney ?’’ Mrs. Darian asked, at last. 

“Sidney may never come back to us, mother ; and 
do you think I .oan forget what happened the last 
night we met? Besides, was it his place ‘to go 
away as he did, never leaving «any -uressage or 
a note, no, mot even @ good-bye. It is far 
easier to imagine Siduey workiug ‘hisway through 
the world thaniitwvill befor him tto doit. I might) 
wait for him forgyears and ‘then ‘fimatthat he oxn only; 
keep me upon ‘therremains.of his ‘little money, ‘and 
the uncertain incomings.éf «some uncertain profes- 
sion. If you oppose ame,:mdther,and you, father, if 
you oppose me, ifyyen withhold :yourccomsent to this 
union, do not, when tthe thdir «pan yyour ‘heaiis «is 
white before its tinvesmwy iit was tthat maitle!iteso ; 
rather look bavk upontthis night-anil say, ‘The fadilt 
is ours,’ 

That speech ‘conveyell tto tthe «minds of ‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Darian « vague tthredt, cone ‘that :miglit tbe a 
girl’s idea of doing somvetliing ‘to maize itheawsorry 
for having ‘opposetl her wishes, cor onetthat aight 
mean too much for'them:to dare her into ‘the «exeeu- 
tion of it. 

“ What ean -you know ofithat aman ‘teat :you:should 
60 rashly jumpettithe:dffer hethas »matie?” i 

“T know, motier, tthat he. ise noblenman, :that ire! 





is rich and has gpleutifd possessions, I know itiett lire) 
will make me-a lady and mistress of the Hyie,anti: 


the esteem a man of that class has for-a wife will be 
more lasting and perhaps give more happiness than 
@ commoner man’s love.” 

“Tf that is your idea, Anne, we should be doing 
wrong perhaps in forcing you to become the wife of a 
commouer man.” Anne coloured deeply. “ But when 
his lordship comes to-morrow I will not sit here. I 
wi!l not verbally give my consent,” 

“Nor I,” put in Mr. Darian, ‘ Therefore we leave 
the rest to you, Aune, When he comes to-morrow 
answer him in person. You will have time to think 
over it and decide within yourself whether it is 
proper for a woman to have anything like honour in 
her composition.” 

“You leave it to me then ?” asked the fair Leauty, 
looking from one to the other. 

“Ay,” answered Darian, rising, “entirely, my 
girl, entirely.” 

“Thank you. Both you and mother will see I can 
choose for myself and think of your iuterests in life. 
Earl Dalyell is not the first titled man I have had 
offer me marriage, but I prefer him,” 

She left her parents and wont to her room above. 
Had she stayed six seconds longer she would have 
seen her brother Will. He camein, looking grave 
and thoughtful. He was thinking of Sidney. 

“Well, mother,” he said, in his kind but gruff 
way, “why, you look quite unwell.” 

“fam troubled, Will.” 

“You are, mother? Troubles ought not to come to 
vou. What has happened then ?” 

“ A little difference between Anne and us,” inter- 

osed Darian senior, “though I can’t see that she is 
allto blame. The fact is, Lord Dalyell has been 
bere and proposed for Anne. We want to oppose it, 
Anne dares us to do it.”” 

“Dares! How?” 

“Tt will be with the prospeet of something worse 
im store for us if we stand in her way. She willmarry 
him, so she says, in spite of us.” 

Will sat down and pondered. 

“TI did not think Anne would ¢ura upon you like 
this,” he said ; “if she does not relent what can be 
done——” 

Will broke off, interrupted in his speech by the en- 
trane» of a saudy-whiskered man, who had for some 
time been groom and general male attendant to the 
farmer, He came tosay that a messenger from Squire 
Lyun was without, 


Tho messenger was shown in and he gave Will 
Darian a letter. 

“ What’s up, I wonder?” -he said, getting off his 
chair to go closer to the messenger, and then he:went 
on: 
“¢ Dear Will,—I wish you would kindly come to me 
at once: I am in great trouble about Kate. But that 
I have injured. my foot too severely for me to be able 
to put it to the ground, I would not have troubled 
you. Oome at once and be prepared to stop out all 
night! Kate is missing! Lynn.’” 

“TI wonder what will happen next ?” cried Mr. Da- 
rian. 

Will stood thunderstruck, pale and irresolute, 
Kate missing ?” he muttered. “ Mother, :7ou will 
know I am all right should I not bo home at my usual 
time. Father, you can 6 me?” 

“Oertainly, my dear Will. It’s very seldom that 
you want to go away unless it’s on ‘my business. 
Don't forget I’m here.should I ‘be wanted,:and tell 
the squire I will come andseehim.” 

“All right, father. Good night, mdther.” 

Tommy had brought ‘him his out<door coat ‘and 
hat, aud Will, kissing hismother,'turmed:to rush:out, 
but was stayed atithe door by Anne. 

“ Good night, Will.” 

“ Ah, it’s you, is it, youngster? ‘Gome, Isay, you 
be a good. girl till I comeback, i'ye hear? There, 
I was a good mind :not:toiltiss you.” 

He had spokenilike-onewhose mind is bewildered, 
‘apoken iurrtiedlly and disappointedly,and now that he 
was in Sguire'Lynn’s gig:rattling off towards Bram- 
wille Howse ‘he was very grave. 


Seetent he Mien? “4h 


Theservant, looking up efthonght, 
that itlodked very-treubled. Desirous as Will was to 
denow avhat had ! ihe.would not question the 
men, Whorafterall might tbe ‘ignorant of what ‘had 
‘taken place. 

‘Ouce before'the farmet’s house was out of sight he 
‘lodked back and ssaw-hisfatherat the door, standing 
witheone hand ypon Anne's déhouliler and the other 
was@hading his eyes as though ‘the pale light of 
the few.stars prevented-him ‘fro ing through the 
gloem. 

Itwras reasy enough (for Will ito discern -them in 
the ligiitted doorway, Ubut ttre farmer saw ‘nothing 
save the gigilamps, wilitéh ive wratehed :till they were 
out of sight. 

Anne unil'‘her father went iin, ftizeHoor weasdloseil,, 
mud they satdlovwn iinwiteree i 

‘Mueh sas ‘his miutl ‘had been occupiedtby Annd's} 
@thdir, ‘the farmer coalil fiad ‘room for ‘thoughts df! 
Kate, whose unexplained absence seemed. little like 
amystery. Anno faucio, and-withood reason, that 
ste had gained an advantage in her brother being 
absent. He had amore forcible way of objecting 
than either her mother or father might use, 

“TI will go over to Mrs. Lynn to-morrow, mother,” 
she said. * Will you com+?” 

“T will, my dear. But remember who is comiag.” 

**T do, mother.” 

“ And think carefully of the step you are about to 
take.’’ 

‘*Mother,” said Anne, getting up, “I will go to 
bel now, that I may reflect before I sleep. Good 
night—good night, father.” 

They kissed her in silence as she retired to her 
room, to reflect truly—but only upon the grandeur, 
the wealth, the position and the pleasures in store 
for her as Lady Dalyell, mistress of the Hyde. 

“Mother, you must forgive me if in this I go 
against your wish and against the will of my father, 
but indeed I cannot forego an offer that will make 
life so sweet. To refuse this would be like flying 
against the will of Heaven.” 

So ran her murmured thoughts before she slept, 
so was worded the speech with which she met her 
mother the next morning. 

Mrs. Darian’s placid face did not show the effect of 
this resolve, her calm, beautiful eyes dwelt upon her 
dau zhter'’s face while she was speaking. When sho 
had done the mother’s eyes drooped as the mother’s 
heart drooped, 

She got up from the breakfast-table, lest she 
should sigh too loudly, and when she sat down again 
she was quite calm, the struggle was over. 

The cherished hope, cherished for a lifetime 
nearly, that Siduey would be her son-in-law was dis- 
carded; she was prepared to bow submissively to the 
will of fate. 

“Our non-absence,” she said, referring to her 
husband and herself, “ will speak plainly to Earl 
Dalyell how little we wish for this alliance. If 
you believe your happiness lies in this, goto him, my 
child, but I cannot be a party to breaking the heart 
of one that never deserved such unfair treatment as 
this,” 

Twelve o'clock came, the hour that was to cast the 
die of Aune Darian’s life, the hour that was to take 














the country belle, the pet and beauty of Oly, from a 


life in‘o which she had been born. 


At five minutes to the hoar Anne, dressed for this 
great occasion, stood by the window of the best room, 
designated by her the drawing-room. 

She trembled now like a timid child, and when the 
step of her suitor sounded iu the hall her heart gaye 
a great thamp, and she could scareely.stand, 

One moment of this frightened, overcomiag emo- 
tion and the worst had come. 

Lord Dalyell stood before her and had taken in hig 
now ungl ved fingers her delicate, shaking hand. 

‘*Miss Darian, I expected to see your father, dat 
Iam however more gratified that you should receive 
me. Have you spoken to him? Can you tell mo 
the answer [am to have? Think, my sweet child, 
of all that I suffer‘from suspense.” 

A modest silemeeon.Anne’s part, a respectful wait 
on his, during -whi¢h ‘he contemplated her superb 
fizure and spirituelle beauty of face. He evidently 
looked upon the bargain as a very good one and he 
smiled. 

“ My lord, but thatilfedl.sensibly gratified to you 
for the kindness 83 you havealways used 
towards me, I should appresiate less the position you 
offer. Following:the dictatesof my heart and not be- 
ing directly opposed by apyyparents, I am here to an- 
swer you in person, Mjy'tord, is that sufficient ?” 

Quite, sweet Anne. Qaite, wry little wife. The 
answer is all the — your lips. As 
the future lady of the Hiytle, Issalute you——Ah, 


Mr. Darian, l amglad youmre come.” 





CHAPTER IX. 
When once thesyoung'heatt of a miidenis stolen 
‘The maiden herself will steal after it soon. Mooie. 

BRAMVILLE Howse was not ‘in its usual tranquil 
state when Will'Darian reatived it. 

He found Mvs.‘Igynn in tears andithe squire seated 
back in & largearm-chair with the right foot swathed 
in bandages andikept upon *:mat.made'\forsome pur- 
pose more vague'than usdéfil, 

The squire ‘was ine; gooil deal of bodily pain on 
account of dislseation of ttitsrancle, but ho was ins 
good deal morempeutal paimon account ofithe singular 
disappearance #f this daugiiter. 

* Ab, ‘Will,"tke wsaid,strétéhing oatihis hand, “I 

lsereceome-s0 


am glad you ‘soon. Bit Yown. Mother, 
yileave j ramitesme.” 
“Philip, Ba flow *wanjyou bo so 
“~ 


*«Gruel -be Hrangell!!” ssaifi (tire re, fairly ino 
‘temper, 2 es Aime not being 
4 “Wonrenad bways weep.” 

‘“Ieemearmotiver. [Heaveniiavows if I cauaot sled 
a tear un nob ip temtino\is to!” 

“Shed a tear! You're always shedding tears. And 
now let me speak to Will.” 

Philip Lynn was cracking the forefinger of his 
right handupon the knuckles of his left, or else he 
biting his thumb, both signs tat were ominous, 
and Mrs, Lynn, with a handkorchidf to her eyes ant 
a smothered sob, meekly left the room, much, as \Vil} 
could see, to the squire’s relief. 

“ Women,” be said, as a sort of extenuation of his 
harshness, “ always get up a scene, as though it can 
do any good. ‘They are the most uuphilosophical 
creatures in the world. As though things are not ba! 
enough without them sitting opposite onv weeping.” 

Will, who had not hai the-experiences of twenty- 
five years’ double-blesseduess, thought that Mr. Lyno 
was brutal and Mrs, Lynn very much injured. 

* You think I’m a brute, no doubt,” he again burst 
out, a3 though his temper had not yet found a veat- 


eg. 
ae Well, Mr. Lynn, I should not —~” 

‘Yes, you would, sir. It’s very fine for:you, Yon 
go about with the notion that women aro angels, and 
believe any man to be a lucky fellow that gets» 
tolerably good-looking one for his wife. It’s ail non- 
sense, sir, the obligation is ou the otherside aud they 
don’t remain angels much longer than the first month 
after marriage ; and I hope you know things go by the 
extremes, therefore avoid angels.” 

Will smiled with an attempt to appear very sage 
over the matter, but he only failed miserably and 
fearing to be much in the way of—as he thought to 
himself—the now discovered veut-peg, ‘he asked i} 
anything really more serious than Mr. Lynu’s sad ac- 
cident had happened. 

“ Of course there is, and Heaven alone knows what 
really may have happened. Kate has disappeared 
and nobody knows where. She bid us good night 
last night, went to hed—so we believe, and this morn- 
ing we found she was gone. It is not the first time 
she has gone out before we were up, and I thouglit 
nothing of it until I discovered, by sending my ser- 
vants about, that she had not been seeu amongst any 
of her friends.” 1 

“Qan you suggest any explanation?” asked Will, 
who was too perplexed and breathless to think of auy 








himself. a 
“T cannot suggest any clue, Will, to this mystery: 
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And the squire looked very hard at young Darian, for 
he saw that his face was very white and that his lips 
trembled spasmodically. 

“Mr. Lyno,” Will said, huskily, * you don't think 
the very worst has——” 

“ Kate is.alive, I feel,almost convinced,” answered 
the squire, dreading to-hear the faintest thoughts 
that she was not, 

“Thank Heaven!” said Will, loud enough and 
fervently enough for Mr, Lynn to hear and wonder at. 

“Do you remember the Honourable George Clan- 
curdy that-was at the fate ?” 

«At Lord Colin Whitbert’s fate ?’’ 

The squire signified that.such was the occasion he 
referred to. 

“ Just a little, Mr. Lynn.” 

“ You do remember bim then ?” 

Will intimated that he had seen the gentleman 
since. : 

“Very well. Then, this same honourable gentleman 
has visited here since his cousin, Lord Colin, left 
Whitbert. Do you know that he made very great 
advances to my daughter Kate ?” 

“ 9 the night of the festival, Mr. Lynn?” 

“ es.” 

By the flush upon the young farmer's cheeks it was 
easy to understand’ that he had not been aware of 
that fact. 

“ Woe all left early,” he explained. ‘ Too many of 
the wrong sort were saying a good deal too much to 
Anne, I noticed, and-she has got her head turned quite 
enough. It’s bad for.girls to try and fly higher than 
they should attempt.’” 

“There is no harm ina lady marrying a step higher 
than herself,’ Will, more especially as it is usually ex- 
pected they will do.so. How often do you hear of un- 
equal marriages? Lady Jane Somebody, without any 
money, marrying Lord G. Somgbody would: be plac- 
ing herself under, an obligation. ‘The marriage is 
unequal, Of course society won’t-admit. that, because 
there are too many of the Lady Jane Somebody-elses.” 

Will did not doubt it. His‘ knowledge of society 
- very limited ; he had to believe in the.opinions of 
others. 

“ What I should look for in a man*for my Kate 
would be honesty of thought and action, a steady 
arm, sound head and heart, no matter whether 
the owner of the said qualities should come from be- 
hind a plough on be heir to.a dukedom.” 

Will felt inclined to. immediately clutch the squire 
by the hand, but he restrained this impulse from 
many suddenly conceived reasons, ‘and Mr. Lynn re- 
— to the subject that brought them both to- 
gether. 

“This Honourable Olancurdy, I found out, was a 
very good sort of man in his way; but’ his way not 
being the one I should like Kate to-come into, I told 
him so very plainly, But fam afraid he has been ill- 
principled enough to carry on a clandestine corre- 
spondence with Kate. In which case he may have 
won a certain power over her mind, and,\foriall wo 
know, have induced her. to leave.my hause, perhaps 
only under the pretence of going out for.the day, and 
then taken her beyond our reach. , L hope it is not so, 
Will, for her safety’s sake, but it is not without long 
and careful thought I have come to this conclusion— 
& most painfal one for me.” 

Could he have seen noble Will's. great heart then 
he would have seen the blow struck home there— 
struck swift and heavily. 

“Have you ascertained anything about Clan- 
curdy ?” he asked. 

“I discovered to-day that two evenings since he 
left Lord Colin’s estate,” 

“It's hard to think that Miss Lynn would be led 
away,” said Will. 

“Very. But this remains to be seen. I am unable 
toget out. To trust in any of my servants would be 
useless—they are-all idiots; and oI made up my 
mind, my dear Will, to appeal to you, and. will. not 
pay you @ lot of compliments, but say what I think, 
Which is, that’ there is no oneI could entrast: this 
matter to better, or so well, as'I ean to you.” 

+ Thank you, Mr. Lynn.” 
onal <_ thieg is, shall I not more than intrude 

1 your time, you may lose a whole day——” 

* Bather is at the farm.” 

* If you could only discover a clue to this mystery, 
Will, T could act differently.” 

; Mr. Lynn, you may depend: that I shall: not-eare 
ie give up until I have found your daughter. You 
tow that werk en the farm as I do from ‘choice, 
and that the loss of.a few days will ‘make no differ- 
ence to.me. Your calmness over this affair gives 
me hope, and I trust it will soon be cleared up.” 
' My calmness, Will?” answered the squire, look- 
ne round the room to ascertain whether Mrs. Lynn 
{ ‘d returned. “Calmness is duty ina man, my young 
oe I am the head of the household, and what 
ould be said and done if I dared give way? My 
Btief is here, Will, deeply embedded here!” 





He struck his chest, and there was moisture in his 
eyes. 

TYotng Darian, with a choking sensation in his 
throat, got up and took the squire’s hand. 

** What would Dan say to this ?”’ he asked. 

“ My son is not likely to know it. He has left the 
North of England for Germany.” 

“ They say everything happens for the best,” said 
Will, thoughtfully. 

“1 am afraid we don’t always see it in that light; 
and now, Will, tell me what steps do you think it 
advisable to take.” 

Darian pondered, Then he went on to suggest 
simply that he should go to the railway station and 
houses whence the omuibuses started and make in- 
quiries, 

Squire Lynn agreed with him. 

‘ake the gig, Will, and take Nixon with you.” 

Tom Nixon was Lynn’s favourite man-servant 
and head groom. 

“*I do not. suppose you are sufficiently prepared for 
emergencies, Will; so take this, as 1 would not have 
you delay to go home again, Should. circumstances 
require you to leave by rail you eam send the gig 
back by Nixon, or keep:him and let one of the porters 
drive back. Nixon is useful ; he understands travel- 
ling and knows London. Heaven speed you, Will ; 
I shall bear up while you are gone, but my heart 
will be with you.” 

Very heartily did the squire shake hands with the 
young farmer then, and Will started off on his seem- 
ingly wild-goose chase. 

“Nixon,” gail: Will, seriously. 

** Yes, Mr. William.” 

“ You know what has happened ?” 

“Yes, Mr. William; know’d from: the first,’’ and 
Nixon tilted his bat alittle more to tho left, as though 
he was beginning conjuring under difficulties. 

o Do you think we had better go-to the railway 
first 2”. 

“T think so, Mr. William.” 

And so they drove! to the station. It was a long 
distance, some six miles or so; butthe mare went 
well, and Will knew the nearest. way. 

Nixon, who had a speculative mind, amused :him- 
self by wondering why Mr. William should so 
much concern himself about Miss Lyan to such an 
extent, and he surmised all the most singular things 
that he could, disturbed his mind by making melo- 
dramatic plots out of his conjectures ; and when at 
last he felt that-he had: bit upon the “right thing,” 
he smiled himself tranquil, jerked his hat over to 
the right eyebrow, and ‘sat bolt upright as an auto- 


) maton. 


At the station Will found his troubles commencing. 


' The porters, as has often been told, knew nothing, 


not even the correct time fora train to leave for 
London, the station-master was engaged for twenty 
minutes, and the inspector had uot * been on” during 
the day. 

Will felt very: much inclined to say something of 
an unpleasant kind. 

Nixon stuck his thumbs in his belt, shifted his hat 
to the left eyebrow, and whistled in a whisper. 

The station-master came at last. He glanced at 
Nixon's quiet but first-class livery suit, and thought 


‘Will person of some importance. 


Will, with much eagerness, opened a siege of in- 
quiry, and the station-master questioned all his 


| people, who, by the way, seemed then to know and 
,remember pretty well every one. 


Will began to entertain strong hopes of finding a 
clue to the mystery. 

A lady, in company with a gentleman, whom they 
thought would answer to the description given, left 
by the first train that morning, but whether she took 
train simply for Clifton-by-the-Sea, or went on to 
Logdon, they could not say. 

“Tf you will wait an hour, sir, or call back again, 
the train that left with the lady and gentleman we 
speak of will bein, The guard can tell you every 
particular.” 

“ Better wait,” whispered Nixon. 

*‘T’ll come back. again,” said Will, ‘to the station- 
master and to Nixon. “ We will drive to the ‘Golden 
Dove;’ Clancurdy must have put up somewhere the 
last two days.” 

“ Capital idea, Mr, William,” said Nixon, with a 
view to some whiskey and water. 

The “ Golden Dove”’ was not very fan from the sta- 
tion, and the “Golden Dove” was not very far from 
being one of the oldest and quaintest, inns to be 
found in these days. Its rooms were large, its beds 
good, and the host dealt in the best of fare. 

Nixon remained with the gig outside while Will 
went in; and Nixon then. gave the horse some water, 
holding the pail on bis knee ; and while the animal was 
‘drinking Nixon became conscious of the presence of 
@ gentleman not so. steady on his legs as might 
have been consistent with the hour, and. this same 
gentleman was very minutely inspecting him. 





“ Hulloa, there!” demanded Nixon, in a threatenng 


one. 

“ Hullo, there!” came from the unsteady geatle- 
man, ina thick, j ering voice. 

“Who are you? What d’ye want here? None o’ 
your capering, my boy. I’ve got my eye on the 
whip,” answered Nixon, 

“Tt’s likely you'll get the whip in your eyo in 
stead,” said the gentleman, standing ten yards off 
and surveying Nixon with a large amount of would- 
be contempt. 

Whether it was the man’s attitude, or whether it 
was the rather challenging threat that suddenly set 
a light to the fire of Nixon’s tongue can only be sur- 
mised ; but he dropped the horse-pail as though it 
had suddenly got very hot, and, by a wonderfal 
manosuvre keeping his hat on its balance, strode 
close enough up to the unsteady gentleman to put 
his shoulder under his chin.and inquire if ho would 
“Say that again,” and magnanimously intimating 
that he would be merciful, as “ you're too drunk to 
know you’re own mother!” 

The unsteady gentleman replied with a wink, that 
Nixon wasn’t his mother—was he? Nixon said he 
wouldn’t consider himself a Christian if he was, and 
a thoroughly loud altercation began. Nixon became 
worse in temper and stronger in his determination to 
knock his enemy down, but Will appeared at the 
opportune moment, and, putting his arm between the 
two, demanded what they meant. ° 

“He was a sneaking about the gig,” said Nixon, 
smartly touching his hat. 

“What o’ that? It's Squire Lynn, ain’t it, and 
didn’t I know it ?” 

“ Why didn’t ye say so before ?” 

“?Cos you wouldn’t let me, and I knows why you 
and that gentleman is here. I'm not sich a fool as I 
look, my boy, as the Hon. G, Clancurdy would toll 
you ifhe was here. He sacked me more than a week 
ago. I .was his servant and [ ain’t got another crib 


yet. I been staying in the country to watch his little 
game, ’cos he acted like a scamp and a traitor to 
me ” 


“Look -you,” said Will, “if you are telling the 
truth this will be a good thing for you.” 

“ Why, sir?” 

“When did you.see your master last? Iamin 
search of him.” 

“This morning, sir. Come inside and I'll tell you. 
I'll tell the truth, [ will, as sure as I've life; and I'll 
tell you, by way of a proof, that he went with a 
strange lady and his sister. I knew then that some- 
thing was up—that somebody would suffer,” : 


CHAPTER X. 
Look always on the sunny side, 
Tis wise and better far. 

Tue Earl of Dalyell in no way regretted the step 
he had taken, He looked upon the acceptance of 
his offer as a certainty from the time he first thought 
of pressing his suit, But no lovers’ ecstasies were 
shown by him, no fervent speeches made. His eyes 
lighted up with the bursting forth of a slumbering 
fire when he kissed his fiancée, and he smiled in his 
forcedly pleasant way. 

He gave Mr. Darian to understand—as he did 
Aune—that his future bride was to be looked upon 
now as the Countess of Dalyell, that she was to hold 
herself ready to obey his wishes at any moment, and 
would consider herself from this day under his dic- 
tation. He would give her every comfort and every 
consideration that a person of such dignity should 
have, and should never forget the duties imposed by 
the sacred ties of matrimony so long as she re- 
membered them. 

To fulfil all the important duties of a lady of rank, 
Anne must be under the guidance of some one more 
capable of teaching her than Mrs. Darian was. The 
farmer reasoned that way himself, but it was a very 
painful way and very painful reasoning. 

Madame Marville would be brought to the Hydo 
at once to receive Anne while his lordship went. to 
London to settle some affairs. He would return in 
time to meet Anne at the church the day he should 
specify, but the marriage would be a private one. 

Dalyell would have taken Mr. Darian back to the 
Hyde, but the farmer, in his rough, proud way, 
pleaded the pressure of certain engagements, and his 
lordship returned alone, 

“I shall never feel able to look poor Sid in the face 
again, mother,” the farmer said, being once more 
alone with his placid wife. ‘“ Never.” 

“We must not forget, Peter, that it was against 
your wish and mine, and that, though we should think 
of our nephew's happiness, we have the happiness of 
our daughter at heart. Sidney was very young, 
too young to be able to give any definite period for 
a union, and Anne was not strictly affianced to him, 
it was more by a mutual unexpressed understand- 
iug than anything else. As children their little love 
days were encouraged by us, aud words have dro;ped 
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from our lipsin playful promise of a united future 
for them. Sidney was never bound to Anne by any 
lasting tie any more than she was to him. I am sorry 
for him, and for her too should she not be happy. 
But she now will marry the man of her choice, and 
if we had hindered her, Peter, you may rely upon it 
she would have shunned Sidney as the indirect cause 
of our opposition.” 

Mrs, Darian kept steadily on with her needlework 
as she spoke, and she spoke with the calm judgment 
that was almost something more than woman's, 

The farmer’s admiration for his wife increased even 
now, his esteem for her could never die while life 
remained. 

“That’s very sensible and very true, Anne, my 
dear, very, and brought a great relief to my mind, 
only Iam thinking wiether this match will be a happy 
and a prosperous one.” 

“We cannot doubt its prosperity, Peter.” Mrs. 
Darian always spoke the word “ Peter” with so 
much tenderness as to make it sound sweeter than 
any endearing word. ‘ His lordship is too wealthy 
for that, and I think he isa man of good heart and 
sound priuciples.” 

“T hope he is, my dear. Anne, I think, has some 
affection for him in spite of his being so much 
older.” 

“* He does not look old, Peter.” 

** Not at all.” 

“And there is that gentleness in his tone and 
manner that would go easily to such a susceptible 
heart as Anne’s. I do not know, after all, but that we 
ought to feel very grateful to Heaven for sending 
such a blessing. We shall not derive much benefit 
from the alliance, Peter, but we shall feel the glori- 
ous pleasure of seeing our daughter amongst the 
fairest of the land, and knowing that our daughter's 
children will be born nobles.” 

“Well, well, perhaps we have made more bones 
about the matter than was necessary. We must 
expect to loso Anne, that is one painful thing, 
mother.” 

“ During the months of the year Anne is at the 
Hyde she will find time to call upon us. To intrude 
ourselves there too often would be bad taste, If Anne 
is fit for the Earl of Dalyell and his people, we are 
not; it would be unfair to think it and expect it.” 

“Yet you had set your heart upon S:dney being 
allied to Anne, mother ?”’ 

“I did, Peter. It has been a great mental blow to 
me to find that such a thing is quite impossible, but I 
must fin] moral courage to fight against that. No 
mortal has a right to suppose he or she can rale cir- 
cumstances or fate at will. There is just as much 
chance of Sidney finding some one that will fill the 
place of our Anne as there was of Anne meeting with 
such an offer.” 

“Should that be the case, mother, things will be 
happy enough.” 

“Sidney must be persuaded, Peter, that what has 
happened has happened for the best.” 

* Ah, that is hard,” sighed the farmer. “ Young, 
impetuous lads rarely listen to such counsel,” 

“Tn time they will.” 

“Time—yes, time does all things,” said Darian, 
brightening up a little. 

“I think, Peter, it is not wise for us to allow this 
to cause any sort of feeling of dissension to grow up 
at the beginning. What is to be, I suppose, will be. 
Anne had far better receive our congratulations, even 
if they are less heartfelt thav they should be, than 
be met with silent reserve.” 

“ Where is she now, mother ?” 

“Gone to her room. I will go to her for a while.” 

Mrs. Darian went upstairs, and the farmer went 
out on the farm, 

Mr. Darian met one of Squire Lynn’s servants 
approaching the house. He had a letter for the farmer, 
and the letter contained news of Will, who had, of 
course, uct returned since the time he left to go in 
search of Kate Lynn. 

‘My dear Darian, kindly favour me by driving 
over this afternoon or evening,” the squire wrote, “I 
will tell you then what has happened. Wi'l is safe 
aud found a clue to the mystery. He says he will 
write to you. As I know Mrs. Darian dislikes leav- 
ing the house when you and yourson are away I will 
send Mrs. Lynn over to keep her company.” 

There was a postscript begging the farmer to attend 
for a quiet tea, and Mr. Darian accepted the invita- 
tion. 

The man returned with the message, and Darian 
went back into the house. His wife was upstairs 
with Anne. 

Anne was seated upon the edge of the bed, dream- 
ingly regarding a little heap of her best attire, won- 
dering how it would look by the side of that which 
she was to wear when sho became the bride of a 
noble. 

She was half-nnconscions of her mother’s presence, 
6o bewildered was the state of her mind. The whole oi 





the important incidents that had passed since she left 
school seemed like the changes of a dream, and she 
almost doubted whether the longed-for event would 
ever be realized, 

Mrs. Darian spoke to her kindly, smiled at what 
fate had thrown in their way, spoke lightly and plea- 
santly of the happiness in store for Anne, 

The beautiful girl looked up a little surprised, the 
only unhappy thought that came upon her was that 
she was going against the wish and will of her 
parents. 

“Then you think well of it now, mother? Youare 
glad? You will not taunt me with having gone 
against your wishes ?” 

“No, darling, no. Your future is not a considera- 
tion for ourselves, but for you. Your way of life may 
be far different to what mine has been. May it be as 
happy.” 

Anne wept then, not from sorrow but because her 
feelings were those of that indescribable nature that 
require relieving somehow. Her lovely head was 
rested on her mother’s shoulders, and her mother let 
her weep unrestrained till a calm came, 

She spoke then. 

“Anne, my darling, you must brighten up now. 
You should be all smiles, not tears. Will you go out ? 
Go to Mr. Lynn’s.” 

“Yes, dear mother, I will.” 

“But do not say anything of your good fortune, 
unless the subject is opened by any one else, as it 
would be bad taste, since an affliction has fallen upon 
the family.” 

Anne assented and Mrs. Darian got up and went to 
the door. 

The farmer was outside; he had come to tell his 
wife of the squire’s letter. 

Mrs. Darian was glad Mrs. Lynn was coming to 
see her ; she was glad her husband would go for an 
hour's change ; she was glad too that Anne would go 
with him. 

Mrs. Darian was never more happy than when she 
could find and add to the pleasures of others. 

So Anne dressed herself for the visit, and the far- 
mer dressed himself for the visit, and they drove over 
to Bramville House, as Mrs. Lyna was driven over to 
Rook Farm. 

Mr. Darian mot the squire cheeringly ; Mrs. Lynn 
met Mrs. Darian with tear-streaming eyes and sorrow 
in her heart at what had happeued at home. 

‘The farmer soon learned from the squire how they 
had missed Kate, and he soon had his mind at rest 
concerning Will. 

The squire was very gentle towards Anne, and the 
farmer, by a slip of the tongue, let out about the Earl 
of Dalyell’s proposal, and then the squire’s brow 
was clouded. 

But for men of title and position his daughter 
would still be at home, he believed. He did not 
speak from jealousy, yet gave it as his opinion 
that no good ever did come of a girl marrying so far 
above her as to necessitate being alienated from her 
parents, 

‘The farmer did not stay late, as the squire’s leg was 
too bad for him to be out of bed too long. 

When Mr. Darian went back to the farm he found 
one of the handsome-liveried servants of the Earl of 
Dalyell awaiting his return. 

The man bowed very obsequiously to Anne, and 
handed her a silver casket. 

‘* I was to deliver it into your hands, madam, if you 
please; there is no answer.” 

The man backed out, and Anne laid the casket 
upon the table. Her parents were looking on, and 
Anne, with trembling hands, opened the case—opened 
it with a singular feeling of alarm; and when the 
lid flew open, forced back by a spring, Anne placed 
her hands across her cyes and weut back a step; 
neither she nor Mrs. Darian could repress a cry—a 
cry that was one of mingled gladness and surprise, 
of bewilderment and wondering ecstasy. 

(To be continued.) 





Curnest Branpy.—We understand from a cor- 
respondent in China that our spirit market will be 
shortly favoured with a iarge consignment of Chinese 
brandy called wine paste (tsien-sia). This compound 
seems to be a mixture of herbs incorporated with 
clay. ‘The paste, when in contact with potato flour, 
transforms it by fermentation into sugar, which 
through an apparatus of great simplicity and trifling 
cost, yields about twenty gallons of spirits per day. 
—The Daily Recorder. 

Tuz DuKkepom or ConnAuGcut.—This title, 
which has been conferred on His Royal Highness 
Prince Arthur, is not quite new in the Royal Family. 
According to the Peerages of Lodge and Burke Prince 
William Henry, a younger brother of George IIL, 
was created in 1764 Duke of Gloucester and also 
** Earl of Connaught ;’’ and these titles passed to his 
son, the second Duke of that creation, but became 
extinct at his death in the year 1834. It isalso not 





true that the present is even the second instance of 
one of the Royal Family being directly connected 
with the sister kingdom by an Irish title; for ex. 
ample, the Prince of Wales is Earl of Dublin, as was 
his grandfather, the Duke of Kent; the late and pre- 
sent Dukes of Cumberland have always enjoyed the 
title of Earls of Armagh; the late Duke of Can- 
bridge was created Earl of Tipperary, and his son, 
the present Duke, still holds that earldom ; the Duke 
of Edinburgh is Earl of Ulster; the late Duke of 
Sussex was also Baron Arklow, in the county of 
Wicklow; and the Duke of Clarence, afterwards 
King William IV., was created Earl of Munster iu 
1719, 











WILLIE’S TRUST. 
A sBreatu of the springtide is blowing 
Its scents round the dingy old house ; 
The young trees in the orchard are showing 
The first hints of green on,the boughs. 


On the mouldering porch of the cottage 
The grandsire leans on his staff, 
While a little lad, bright asa fairy, | 
Takes his hand, and looks up with a 
laugh. 
** Don’t you feel jolly, grandfather, 
That the spring-time is coming ?” he says. 
“ All that’s brown will be green in a fort- 


night, 
And the birds will be singing their lays.” 
“ Ay, ay!” quoth the grandsire, chuckling ; 
* The old earth will awaken once more ; 
And the blossoms will form on the orchard, 
Like fountains of foam on the shore.” 


“ And the bright merry swallows, grand- 
* father, 
Will build in the chimney again, 
And the roses grow thick on the trellis— 
Oh, won’t it be beautiful then ?” 


* Ay, swallows, and roses, and—Willie!” 
Here the voice shook a little, you know, 
And o’er the old face fell a shadow, 
As a sudden dark thought might bestow. 


“ And, Willie, boy, what of the sister 
Who was with you last spring at my 


side ? 
The star-headed baby we loved so— 
Where will she pass the merry spring- 
tide ?” 
Thé laughing eyes brimmed, as with dew- 
drops, 
The merry lip shook for a space, 
The tiny hand clenched — then the sun- 


shine 
Flowed back o’er the flower-like face. 
« Fie, grandfather! now you are cruel 
To fancy and speak of her thus ; 
When you know little Mand is in heaven, 
Do you think she’d be envying us? 


* Soon the grass and the moss and the wild 
flowers 
Will deck her small grave in the dell, 
And we'll wander down there and caress 


them, 
And hear the soft tales they may tell. 


* For I know they will whisper to Maudie, 
And tell us what sort of springtide 
She is having up there, where she’s waiting 
Till her Willie can come to her side.” 


From the grandsire’s face fleets the shadow, 
A smile in the wrinkles unfolds ; 

He speaks not, but presses more closely 
The soft little hand that he notee, 6s 








Aw artist founda model in a beggar witha splendid 
long beard—dirty and unkempt—just such as he 
wanted for some venerable, saintly person he was 
going to put on canvas in the old master style, He 
gave the man twopence, and told him he could earn 
a shilling a day if he would call at the studio (ad- 
dress so-and-so). Theman called the next morning. 
and had cut off his beard to make himself tidy and 
fit for the artist's society. The artist gave him 4 
penny, and told him to go away, or he would send 
the police after him. 

Ay AtrempT To Dia up THE Matvern Hits. 
—A curious case of eccentricity is reported by the 
Herefordshire papers in recording the death of Mr. 
Johnson, of Colwall, who has, it is stated, spent the 
whole of iis fortune, estimated at 100,000J,, in at- 
tempting to dig np the Malvern Hills. Ile persevered, 
it is said, year after year, towards the accomplishment 
of his project, and made a considerable hole in tho 
Herefordshire Beacon. The work involved him ins 
lawsuit with the Highway Commissioners, but he 
still proceeded, and the result of his labours is to be 
seen in the vicinity of his house 
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THE DOUBLE BONDAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Lost Coronet,” “ Elgiva,” etc., etc. 
a on 


. CHAPTER XILv. 
o—that hallowed form is ne’ 
Which first love tenon” iit eae 
Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot 
On memory’s waste, 
*Twas odour flea 
As soon as shed, 
“Twas morning’s loving droim. 
*Twas a licht that ne'er cau rise again 
On life’s dull stream ; 
Ob, ‘twas light that ne'er can rise again. 
aut LORAINE had listened With a strange half. 
unned consciousness to the warn iven 
that terrible stranger, a Sree 0 

She sat there in all the calm dignity that was per- 
haps the offspring of despair and that sat so 
neely on the young girlish features and slight 

rm, 

But when Count Albert ceased to speak she roused 
herself from the abstraction thathad hitherto clouded 
her very brain. ‘ 

“Iknow,” she said, “I know. My father has 
been here, and told me; but what of you? why 
should you dare to come and agzravate my sorrows ? 
It is base, unmanly! I will not submit to it,” she 
added, bitterly, ‘Leave me; I wonld be alone,” she 
added, waving him from her with the air of a 
queen, 

Count Albert surveyed her rather with an in- 
guiring amusement than with any apparent indigna- 

n, 

“You are exceedingly charming, fair Gwenda, 
there's no doubt of it,” he returned, “and I do not 
oe you the worse for this little outburst of spirit. 
Still, it has this one disadvantage, that it only serves 
to increase your natural attractions and make me 
more resolved on accomplishing my purpose.” 

.“Pray what may your purpose be?” asked the 
girl, with a bitter scorn that well-nigh scorched the 
veteran man of the world, spite of his case-hardened 
temperament, 

“To make you my wife, fairest Gwenda,” was the 
gallant reply, “And there can ba but one alterna- 
Uve if you resist—simply ruin.” 

Che ward chilte’ her to the very heart’s core. 

But her high spirit carried her through even that 
sudden shock. ’ 

} Indeed the young heart was more accessible through 

its affections than through fear, and she merely gave 

& bitter, cynical laugh as she returned a brief reply: 
Never, while {i have life aud reason.” 





[DESPAIR UNUTTERABLE. ] 


_ His brow darkened, but yet his tone had a slight 
indifference in it that spoke rather of levity, or 
cool certainty as to the victory he would win. 

“Stay a little ere you decide, fair lady,” he replied, 
* Perhaps yon. cannot realize tho real situtation in 
which you are placed. It is no wonderif you sup- 
pose that Miss Loraine, the lovely heiress of three 
thousand a year, can afford to ignore the fact that 
her father was afelon. But it may bea different 
matter if the wealth were proved to be but phantom- 
like, and that your father might bo seized, punished, 
by an extra sentence, or a flogging, and the whole 
of his property be confiscated to the Crown,” 

Gwenda uttered a sharp cry. 

1 Man, you are a fiend, a heartless fiend!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘ You could not be guilty of such cruelty.” 

“Pardon me. I have persisted in far more un- 
likely lines of conduct,” he returned. “I advise you 
not to trust to my change of feeling, but to your 
own good sense and wisdom in your decision, I 
know the whole affair through every ramification— 
ay, before you were born, its coming fate was clear 
to me as my own. Some of the incidents,’’ he con- 
tinued, “were not perhaps foreseen, but the general 
outlines were as in a book, and my planus have been 
as long laid in my own breast.” 

“Then there they must remain,” exclaimed the 
girl, impatiently. ‘I will not be perjured, and I will 
not even do those I love the injustice to believe 
they could be guilty of bringing such misery on my 
head.” 

Count Albert smiled sarcastically. 

“Then if it will avail aught, I would swear it to 
vou,” he exclaimed. “I have at this moment your 
father’s destiny in my keeping. Ican prove that he 
has been a convict, who has broken his ticket-of- 
eave and made himself liable to serious punisment, 
And, what is more, the whole of his fortune will be 
confiscated, and you will be tho friendless, disgraced, 
despised daughter of aconvicted and doubly-punished 
felon. Such will be the consequences if you refuse 
to be my wile, my countess, my queen,’’ he went on, 
gallantly. 

She sat silent and motionless for a time. 

“No,” she shrieked at length, as if the cry was 
wrung hopelessly and involuntarily from her heart, 
“Tcannot! Icaunot! It were wonatural security.” 

“By no means,” returned the count. “It would 
be but the payment of a debt. Hearkon, my fair 
Gwenda.. In old days, long before your pretty eyes 
saw tho light, I loved a woman whom your father’s 
—what shall we saw—maoagement, if you will, drew 
from me to himself, It made my life miserable and 
lonely for atime, It were little for you to recompense 

















the debt by giving me Raymond Lester’s childas my 
bride in later years,” he went on, with his blandest 
tono and smile. 

“Do you mean my mother?” she asked, suddenly. 

“No,” he said,“ It was not your mother, I€ 
was one who should havo taken your mother’s 
placo.”’ 

Gwenda shuddered. 

There was, she scarcely knew why, a terrible 
significance in those last words, She dared not ask. 
She dared not realize the fears that chilled her very 
blood. She scarcely knew the real story of that 
miserable murder. 

All that she comprehended was that a foul deed 
had been committed and that Maud’s lover was in- 
volved in the affair. But her mind had been too much 
engaged for her to give much heed to that which in 
truth little concerned her—the name or the motives 
connected with the miserable sin. 

She could scarcely have accounted for the impulse 
that prompted her to exclaim on the very moment: 
“And where is she now?” and then, ere the reply 
was given, to shrink back from the danger that 
might attend it. 

“No, no! it matters not. It cannot influence my 
resolve,” she said, hastily, “In any case it will be 
the same. I have decided. I will not be drawn inte 
so deep a sin and deceit.” 

“Your filial piety is not of a very exalted kind 
then,” returned the count, quietly, “sinco you are 
willing to bring your father into such fearful danger 
and suffering. He gave you life, Gwenda Lester. It 
appears to me that you little value your obligations 
in return.” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders impetuously. 

“T dare not sin. I would suffer, I would work, 
nay, beg for him,” she said, piteously. “ Do not urge 
me; it is of no avail. I will not change.” 

“You think I shall; or else perhaps you do not be- 
lieve my words ?’’ he said. 

“No,no! I do not doubt either your power or 
your will,” she said, sadly. 

“ What will you do when this home is seized upon ; 
when you will be turned out as a helpless beggar on 
the world?” he said, tauntingly. 

“TIT do not know; perhaps Heaven will take me, 
perhaps I can die,” she wailed. “I have nothing to 
live for now. I will but work—work for my living 
and for his—if he will let me.” 

“Oh! you need not trouble yourself. Tho country 
will charge itself with the expense of your interesting 
father’s maintenance,” he returned, coldly, “ But, at 
the same time, there may be some objections in the 
minds of many persons to employ or even she'ter the 
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Aaughiter of so celebrated a character as Raymond 
Lester. You had hetter prepare for that.” 

“I know,” s'e ga 1, “I know.” 

“And then,” ue continued, “it will be for the 
Marquis of Brunton to prove his love by an alms 
to his pauper love. Or perhaps Lady Maud may have 
more means at herdisposal for relieving her friend, 
unless sho has to help the worthy pendant to her 
brother’s love—the criminal to whom ghe was be- 
trothed. 

“Truly,” he went on, with # cold sneer, “ truly, the 
old marquis might well say ‘that he was taken from 
the evil tocome, It would have been pleasant for 
him to see his son’s and daughter’s engagements so 
abruptly ended by the strong arm of the law. How- 
ever, in your case, and perhaps Lady Maud’s, a title 
aud coronet may still be at your feet.” 

‘Lady Maud may well expect such a position,” said 
Gwenda, composedly. “For myself I neither wish 
for, nor am likely to have it. Please toleaveme. I 
have said all. 1am not likely to change, and I may 
at least be alone, as the only boon Iask. It is my 
own house at present,” she continued, haughtily, 
“and I request you to leave it at once.” 

Certainly if she was not endowed with a coronet, 
she looked worthy of one in tho commanding diguity 
of her manner and the unflinching expression of the 
eyes as she turned them on the count’s cold, sneering 
countenance. 

And the next moment she moved to the bell and 
laid her fingers on the handle to summons a servant 
for the dismissal of the stranger. 

But he stopped her ¥ hasty gesture. 

“ Stop, Miss ‘Lester, I'@o not intend to be turned 
from the ‘house ‘like .an interloper. If you are re- 
solved on‘your mad’course,l -will go, but rather than 
allow you to'bring:miseryupon your own head with- 
out due consideration, I will:give you twenty-four 
hours for consideration :ere'Imct on the refusal you 
have bastily given. “At this ‘hour to-morrow I will 
be here ‘to learn syour find! decision. Till then, 
adieu.” 

And with an elaborate bow and «eniile, that might) 
have graced a courtier, he walked quivihyifrom the 
room. 

Gwenda listened to the retreating steps with a 
stony calmness. Then as they entirely died away 
she cast herself on the couch with a silent despair in 
her heart that was more dreadful than the most 
violent plaints. 

“ Wicked thatIam. Oh, Heaven, help me not to 
hate him I ought to love and honour,” she exclaimed, 
as she lay with her face buried in the cushions and 
her whole form extended in a perfect abandonment of 
grief. 

There was a deep silence in the chamber. 

Gwenda’s mind was too engrossed with her own 
deep agony for her even to be conscious of any passing 
objects, 

There were the usual sounds without the house. 
The birds, the animals, the vague hum of insects, the 
labouring gardeners at their pleasant toil, were all 
pursuing their usual course, regardless of that sad 
woman within, 

But Gwenda heeded them not. She felt as if in a 


* dream, as if walking in an unreal show. Nothing 


was hers now, and she had but a stranger’s position 
in that fair heritage, which a few hours before she 
had believed to be all her own. 

It was no wonder if a cautious step was unperceived 
by her, if a figure that stole from the shelter of the 
verandah into which the windows of the room opened, 
and after a few moment’s survey of the interior, 
ventured to advance farther iuto the apartment. 

He stood a few paces distant from the suffering 
girl, gazing on her with eyes that spoke a whole 
world of sympathy and love, Then, with a gentle 
preparation for his presence in a slight cough and 
clearing of his throat, he moved nearer to her side. 

**Gwenda, dear Gwenda, be comforted,” he whis- 
pered,touching the hand that lay he!plessly at her side. 

The girl sprang up with a sharp cry. 

** Mr. Dorrington, this is an uncalled-for insult, I 
am fallen very low, if I cannot command an hour's 
solitude in my own house—but, no, no,” she wailed, 
“Iam wrong, Nothing is mine—nothing save shame 
and disgrace.”” 

And she clasped her hand tightly over her face as 
if to restrain the tears that were bursting from her 
very eyes. 

“Gwenila, it is for that Iam come,” said the young 
man, sadly, “I know that it is a terrible trial and 
that you are alone—alone with grief. But, oh, 
dearest, if you could but see, what you will some day 
feel, the destiny from which you are saved, you 
would not think it all bitterness, Bernard never 
would have been worthy of vou, never have made 
youhappy. But you cannot teel it yet. Only I im- 
plore you to remember that in me you find a friend 
who will never fail, whose whole soul is devoted to 
your happiness,” he went on, in low, earnest tones. 





She gave an impatient gesture of assent. 

“No, no. I want nothing, no one. Do not let me 
believe you have brought this fearful thing in order 
to part us,” she replied, quickly. 

“T can pardon this—anything at such a moment,” 
he said, in a aad, pained voice. “ But, as Heaven is 
my witness, I would willing have borne not only all 
I suffered but given years of my life to save you from 
this trial. And had it not been for the strange coin- 
cidence of that man, that enemy of your father, again 


appearing on the scene, and with a full knowledge |: 


by some mysterious means of all that concerns him, 
I would have implored your poor father to sacrifice 
all rather than risk your peace by a revelation of the 
truth! Will you not believe me, Gwenda. ?” he:said, 
sadly, as she still remained silent and pensive on her 
couch. 

“Yes, yes, only say nothing ‘of love, nothing of 
any pity or of him,”.she murmured, impatiently. 

_—_ well, So be it. I will mot torment you 
with vain words, because your own heart must tell 
you Lam only speaking truth,” he said, calmly. “ But 
I will—I must speak of one other.who is as suffer- 
ing—ay, and more so than yourself, for he has self- 
reproach to bear and the consciousness of ‘having 
destroyed the peace of one hestrove to surround with 
every blessing.” 

Gwenda shuddered. 

“You mean my father?” she said,:in .a tone that 
seemed well nigh choked in uttering the»word. 

“ Yes,” he said, firmly, “I do. And, wisat:is more,I 
must dare all to say what I believe isw duty to you. 
dear Gwenda. You are his child. Heihas toiled and 
suffered-and planned and‘hoped, as few nts ever 
did, for you. He has risked ‘his life and safety'to 
feast hisreyes with one glimpse of the daughter:who: 
was hisall on earth. And:youseut'liim from :you'in’ 
misery and despair, crusizeiltto‘the heart-core at your 
scorn anil anger. Gwentla,iit was natural, I know, 
the 'ttidlywas so sharp, the 
could scareely comprehend: what:yon did-or felt. But’ 


now I-would ask you to ‘be;your own indble -sélf, to) 


forgét your sorrow in’his, your‘father's.” 
®heturned impatiently away, 

“T cannot, I cannot—it is too much. Better have 
let me die than this agony,” she exclaimed: 

“No, no, you are hasty, wrong, unjust,” he said, 
firmly. “Gwenda, you are gifted as few girls are 
with beauty and grace and talent, and you have been 
admired in the sunny atmosphere of prosperity for 
your charms. But I know, I feel that you have a 
higher and nobler nature than you believe--I could 
not have loved you else ; but itslumbered for want of 
stimulants to call it forth, and now it will assert itse!f 
in due time,” he pleaded, caressingly. ‘“ You will 
conquer your grief—you will rise above selfish sor- 
row, and comfort him whose whole peace hangs on 
one word—one look of pardon and affection from his 
only child, his idol.” 

The girl shuddered visibly. 

* Not yet, not yet,” she said. “Donotask it. It 
is too much. He has done me such injury. I can- 
not.” 

“ Gwenda, be true to yourself and your duties,” he 
said, firmly. ‘‘ Rise to the standard that Heaven has 
made for you, to the nobility of true, unselfish life, of 
the pure affection that Heaven has implanted in you, 
the duties that it has given to you.” . 

There was something inspiriting in the words and 
tone. 

Gwenda gave one quick glance at his face and there 
was a flash from her own eyes that proved to him she 
responded in a measure to his words. 

But still the crushing sorrow was there, the shrink- 
ing from the repugnan} contact with the disgraced 
one, whom she had Gever even known or learnt to 
love as a child. 

“ Where is he? Tell me,” she said, at last, ina low 
tone, and with averted eyes. 

He hesitated. 

“TI scarcely dare give you the name of what wonld 
be so strange in your ears,” he said, doubtingly. “* But 
still, if it is really your wish, you shall have the 
means of fulfilling it,” 

And he hastily wrote on a piece of paper that lay 
on the table near him the name of a place that was 
certainly most foreign and unknown to the heiress of 
Fern Place. 

“Tt is there that you will find whenever it is your 
pleasure to seek him,” he returned, “at anyrate for 
some days to come. But,” he added, “ you should 
keep it secret or it may be aclue for his enemies to 
seek his destruction. Farewell, I leave it in your 
own hands, Gwenda.” 

And with a lingering look, and a pressure of the 
small hand that lay cold and passive in his, he slowly 
left the ro m and the house. 

Gwenda remained for some minutes in a deep, ab- 
stracted thought. 

But there was scarcely the heart-broken and help- 
less misery in her fair young features that had marked 


‘agouy-so stinging wall 


their expression one brief hour since. A more calmly 
thoughtful, if @ still sad and hopeless expression 
came over her face. 

She leaned her head on her hand with a deep con- 
sideration in her attitude and look. 

“He does not know all,” she said, “he does not 
know all; but still he is right, at least, in many 
things, quite right, I must thiak.’’ 

It was a sad struggle in the young heart, such as 
no one could appreciate. 

But, as Gilbert Dorrington had said, it was but 
straining up the latext strengthndypower which had 
hitherto lain dormant. 

Time alone coultigprove whattheremilt of that long 
deliberationmighitibe. : 

At the momerit ‘it seemed toiinduce a most par- 
ticular mode of a¢tion. 

The bell-was raug, aaileero ttle «scr vant appeared, 
his young/lady’s'face.anilmannerihad ‘regainell their 
usual calm dignity. 

““Let:the carriage*be\maie teally instantly. I am 
going to call on Mr.:8t, Johm;”’sshe. said, quietly. 

And then, without /farther;patiey, she hastened to 
her dressing-room, and desireil/her maid to brivg her 
the ‘most elaborate of\her nwareruus visiting dresses, 

The.girl was by this'timetolerably inured to her 
young lady’s peculiar ways,:aud made no outward 
demur to the order, 

And when the toilet waseompleted and Gwenda 
fully ready for her expedition it was impossible to 
imagine a fairer or more engaging avd high-bred 
— to grace the station in-which she had been 


‘Even the servants whowere so accustomed to her 
beauty and her youtiiful «elegance of bearing wero 
struck by the new.agpectdf their young lady. 

“She looks like «a «princess, to say nothing of a 
‘marchioness,” was‘theilady'’s-maid’s soliloquy, and it 
was fullysendorsed ‘by ‘the footmen and grooms, who 
wratéhed er drive off fromthe door on her headlong, 
uietermiaeidrive. Had they guessed the truth tho 
ee eae hove been greater still. 

* ® * 


*T am so sorry that Helen is out. It is very good 
of you to honour an old fogie like me with a visit,” 
said Mr. St. John, as he quickly led the way into the 
music room, which he considered as the most attrac- 
ive apartment in the house, “ But,” he added, “I 
hall very much like to ask you to try this new air 
from ‘ Marta.’ I believe it would exactly suit your 
voice and _ style,” and he drew the song towards the 
desk of the open pianoand led the young girl towards 
it with old-fashioned gallantry. 

It was certainly no ordinary task to try the voice 
in a new and difficult song when the strength had 
been so recently shaken ; but from some remarkable 
stimulus Gwenda proved herself equal to the 
emergency. 

Her fingers scarcely shook nor her voice give way 
even in the more trying parts of the novel music just 
before her. 

Indeed there seemed an almost feverish energy in 
her tones and mijnner which was scarcely explicable 
from any ordinat’y excitement. 

“Capital! I never heard you sing better,” ex- 
claimed the enthusiastic amateur. “You have a 
wonderful voice and excellent method, Miss 
Loraine.” 

Gwenda neither blushed nor disdained the praiso. 
There was a very different expression in the tone in 
which she replied : 

“Do you really think so? Would it be considered 
that I sing well, Mr. St. John?” 

*T should rather think so,” he answered, quickly, 
“T can tell you that the public have jost a first- 
rate artist by your being born to fortune, Miss 
Loraine.” 

“Andif I weretotry now, what then? Is it too 
late ?” she asked, quickly. 

“Certainly not. You are just abont the age for 
such a début.”’ he said, “ especially as your voice has 
been so well trained in your early education, I am 
no mean judge I flatter myself, and I do not hesitate 
to give you such a verdict.” 

She was silent for a moment or so. 

“Mr. St. Jobn,” she began again, ‘‘ you have been 
very kind to me. You havea daughter of your own. 
I—I think you would do for me what you would 
desire should be her fate were she in need, Can! 
trust you with a strange request?” she went 02, 
mournfully. 

“Certainly, my dear, certainly,” he returned, with 
some sliglt surprise in his tone and manuer, “ but I 
hope you will not tell me of any very Utopian fancy 
that I should be obliged to refuse,” “ 

“No,” she returned, calmly, “ you.need not be 
afraid, Mr. St.John. It is in sober earnest that I 
would speak to you, and you will soon find out why 
I have cause to tax your kindness, But you must 
trust me so far—you must not ask me to explain the 





reasons now,” she went ou, quickly. “I come to 
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ou if you could procure me some such engagement 
as you speak of.” 

He opened his eyes in astonishment. 

“You!” he said, “You! the heiress of Fern Place 
and of thousands a year. his is some foolish 
nonsense that I must not gratify, my dear. Do not 
ask any such nonsense.” 

Gwenda shook her head. 

“I told you,” she said, “that you must trust mo. 
I donot look—do I ?—like one who is wild or jesting. 
My heart is not light enough for that.” 

“But Lord Brunton! what would he say to such a 
wild fancy?” remonstrated the gentleman. 

“Lord Brunton has no more to say in anything 
that concerns me than yourself—nay, nut 60 much, 
for I am here toask your consent and assistance,” 
replied the girl falmly. 

Mr. St. John was a gentleman. “He could not 
bring himself to torture the fair young girl by any 
minute questionings into what did not concern him 
to inquire ; and,‘as she rightly said, there was some- 
thing in Gwenda’s new, indetinable expression and 
manner which forbade the idea of any levity in her 
plans, however mistaken the ideas might be. 

“ Pray is your guardian to hear of this fancy before 
I carry it out ?” he asked, suddenly. 

“He shall be informed of my new life; he is sure 
toapprove. It would be no'use‘doing otherwise,” 
she replied, calmly. 

“You mean he would not blame me ff I were to 
carry out your wishes?” heasked. “Iask you on 
your honour and faith, for it is no light thing to 
undertake where a young creature like you is in 
question,” he asked, firmly. 

“On my honour and faith, the only guardian I 
have would not only forgive but he would be abso- 
lutely forced to urge me to some such proceeding,” 
she replied, with her large, clear eyes ‘fixed on his 
as if to challenge him to doubt her truth. 

He shook his head gravely. 

“Iam sorry,” he said, “very sorryat snch amystery 
being cast over you in your early youth, my dear 
child. I would not pain you even by hazarding a 
doubt ora surmise as to your motives; but I cannot 
but fear that either some deep trouble is at hand for 
you, or else that you are riskingthe whole future 
of your life for a rash fancy. However, I am bound 
to believe in such a look and tone as you plead with, 
60 we will at once dismiss argument and come to real 
facts. What sort of engagement do you mean, Miss 
Loraine?” he asked, “‘a public one or merely a kind 
of privateand amateur style of commencing your 
musical career ?”’ 

“Call me Gwenda, please,” she exclaimed, eagerly. 
“T cannot bear anything else just now. And as to 
the rest, I only went what will bring in ‘money, 
money,” she went on, feverishly. “Money and'fame 
—something to make me forget.” 

“ Poor child, poor child !” hesaid, half-andibly. “ So 
you would let ambition stand for love, is it so? But 
never mind, time alone can show ‘the emptiness of 
the bubble,” he continued, as if to himeelf rather than 
to her. 

Then turning more fully ‘towards ‘her, ‘he said, 
seriously: 

“If you are content to work andito place -yourself 
under the guidance of a professor fora short 
time, I believe I ean proeure you'a very advantageous 
engagement with a man I know well-and have served 
more than once materially. And that will lead to 
fame and fortune, if youere anxious ‘to win them, 
and do not tire of the ascent up'the weary hill.” 

“No, no, the more difficult, the more engrossing 
the better,” she returned, eagerly, “Only tet it be 
s00n—soon ; that is all I ask.” 

“ Youth—youth,” he said, “ ever‘jumps at the pre- 
sent. Well, I will lose no'time, my dear, in making 
my arrangements and inquiries, and I will come and 
let you know as early as possible what is the result.” 

“Thanks, thanks,” she exclaimed, eagerly. “But 
I will come again soon. I will not give you the 
trouble to let. me know. I will-eome to you'in a week 
—shall 1?” she pleaded, as she:rose to go. 

“Yes, if you do not hear in the meautime,” he re- 
plied, gravely. “It might not’be-so long, and were 
the negotiation once set on foot, there will be no time 
tolose. Farewell, my dear child,” he added, with 
fatherly tenderness-of manner. ‘‘Lam perhaps doing 
Wrong, but 1 cannot ‘resist your spell, like an old 
idiot as I am.” 

CHAPTER XLVI. 
Oh, say not woman's false as fair, 
‘That like the ee she ranges, 
Still seeking flowers more sweet and rare, 
As fickle fancy changes. 
Ah, no! the love that first can warm 
Will leave her bosom never, 
No second passion e’er can charm ; 
She loved and loves for ever. 

Tr was late on that eventful night, and when all the 

mily aud ‘household were wrapped, or supposed to 


}come at once,” she said, in a calm, low tone. 





be wrapped in slumber, that Lady Maud Dorrington 
quietly left-her room, and proceeiied to a chamber in 
the same wing of the building, with a noiseless, but 
by no means hurried step. . 

She knew tolerably well that there was no danger 
r+ = meeting the ouly person of whom she had any 

read, 

Bernard's apartments were so entirely removed 
from ‘her own ‘that ‘he could scarcely by any possi- 
bility find himself in her neighbourhood, even were 
the time such as to render it probable that he was 
anywhere save in his own bed, 

And for the rest, an excuse would be easil¥ found, 
even if the daughter of the house did choose to leave 
her room at an unusual time, and be found in an un- 
usual place. 

She was dressed simply in a loose peignoir over 
her deep ‘black skirt, her hair had been arranged for 
the night, and was coiled simply with classic grace 
round her.small head. 

Shecarried a small basket in one hand, and a large 
key was in the other, half-concealed by the lamp that 
lighted her along the passages she traversed. 

Rapidly as she glided along, there was no apparent 
hurry oralarm in her face or movements, and when 
she at last stopped at‘a door, and applying the key 
admitted herself intoa lonely passage ‘from which 
another suite branched off, the sudden flash of light 
that came from an open door near fell upon a face 
as calm and resolved as a brave earnestness of 
purpose alone could explain, under such circum- 
stances. 

Lori Saville came forward in an instant, for it was 
the fugitive who tenanted that open room, though it 
would have been very difficult to recognize in that 
novel garb the high-born lover of Laura, the be- 
trothed of Lady Maud. 

He wore the dress of one-of'the rustic peasants of 
the place, his hair was concealed under a wig that 
had once been used by Bernard at a masquerade, and 
the pale wanness of his features was a yet more dis- 
guising change than his novel dress. 

“You ave ready, Iseo, Take this basket, and 
“We 
have no time to spare, but there is nothing to fear 
now, nothing!” 

And she quickly prepared to lead the way from 
the room. 

But Sholto stopped her for a moment. 

“Stay, Maud, then, noble girl. Hear mo for one 
moment, ere J trust myself to your guidance,” hesaid 
quickly. ‘I would just say this much now, when I 
may perhaps: part from you forever. I was not all 
false and guilty, Maud, bad as:you must think me. 
I believed that you were only accepting me from 
mercenary views, but I eould never have seen poor 
Laura more after our ‘marriage, never!” he -re- 
peated, fervently. ‘‘ And now, Maud, that I know you 
as you are, now that Lowe you my allin life of 
comfort, Maud, I dare only beg this much. If l-can 
prove my innocence before the wovld,if I can come 
again to you with clean hands:and with unstained 
name, I will then woo you over again. I-will try 
to deserve and to win you a8 my loved:and honoured 
bride,"“-he went on, hastily. “And ifnot, if Leannot 
vindicate my ‘name, at least I can free your brother 
from any blame. I can endow you with the miserable 
gold.that is so valueless to me, and then—then I will 
diein solitude.and exile, but still remembering you, 
blessing you to my Jast'hour, and praying for your 
happiness, sweot Maud.” 

The girl literally trembled with ‘the effort to con- 
tvol her emotions and keep back the tears that rushed 
up into her eyes. But she did prove ‘her coolness 
by:a noble effort, and placing ‘her hand in Sholto’s 
she bent forward to receiveia ‘brief caress, the first, 
and as.it seemed probable the last, she would receive 
from his lips. 

Then she hastily turned away from him, and, 
with a half-sign to follow, she led the way from the 
room, through.a back staircase ~which led from the 
inner apartment down to a small side door, for which 
she produced. a sort of pass-key, and then quietly 
emerging into the open air, she led him through the 
back garden belonging tothe kitchen premises and 
along a short way which wound round the orchard 
that was attached to that partof the grounds, and 
where, for a brief moment, she stopped in the shelter 
of the trees to give him a few brief directions. 

“There will be a boy and horse and cart waiting 
for yowat the corner of the park,” ‘she said. “You 
may trust him as yourself, for he would have his 
tongue cut ont rather than betray me or anyone I[ 
committed to him. He will drive you to Shrewsbury 
or Kingswill, it matters not which, and from there 
you can easily get to Liverpool and make your way 
from the country before your flight can be known, 
And when you are once on safe ground, for my sake, 
you will not expose yourself to farther danger, even 
to prove your innocence.” 

He shook his head reproachfully, 





“ That were not spoken like Maud Dorrington,” he 
said, “like the woman you have proved yourself in 
woe or weal, in sorrow andiu joy. Better death than 
a dishonoured life!” 

She gave a wan smile. 

“ Perhaps,” she said,“ perhaps. ‘Well, let it beas 
your own better nature dictates. I have done far more 
than risk my safety for you, Lord Saville,” she said, 
“T haveconquered woman's nature and have believed 
you from my very heart when you told me of your 
innocence and your self-conquest. And if you owe 
me anything it will be repaid by your calm prudence 
when danger is near. Now go, and Heaven protect 
and help you!” 

He lingered for afew more instants ere he bade her 
farewell. The germs of a purer, more natural love 
than‘he had felt for Laura de Fontane were spring- 
ing up fn his heart and already yielding their proper 

ruit. 

Ani, ‘with the respect he would have shown to 
a princess, he pressed her hand to hislips, and mwur- 
muring}a few words of grateful thanks, he hastened 
from the spot. 

And Lady Mand slowly returned to the house with 
a fund of happy thoughts welling up in her heart, 
despite the deep sadness and anxiety of the recent 
events that had crowded so rapidly on each other. 

He appreciated her at last. 

She was all to him now—yes, even while the image 
of the murdered Laura was fresh and vivid in his 
memory he acknowledged that she should win his 
love—that, as her woman instinct told her, it was in 
truth gushing at the spring, only waiting for a vent 
to overflow at its very source. 

Maud’s whole young heart~vas hisown. It was 
yielded to him when amidst disdain and scorn and 
injury. 

There could be little doubt of her happiness in the 
certainty her affection was returned, albeit the know- 
ledge would but serve to deepen the pain and anxiety 
she would feel on his account. 

Ah! woman is so completely a creature of love and 
feeling, that the worst, the only hopeless.and unbear- 
able wounds are those that stab to the core the vul- 
nerable part in which lies the sole power ‘to fatally 
wound, 

* * * * " 

Lord Saville pursued his way in strict obedience to 
the directions of his fair guide. 

And as it appeared, there: was no doubt in the work- 
ing of the arrangements she had made. 

The guide with his rustic-vehicle was at ‘the spot 
she had indicated. 

Sholto quickly assumed ‘his seat, with a brief di- 
rection tothe lad to drive in the direction of Bridge- 
north, which was scarcely farther than Slirewsbury, 
and as it seemed scareely more distance from the 
Hove. 

The horse was evidently accustomed to very dif- 
ferent vehicles from the humble cart that followed his 
steps on the present occasion. 

He displayed at once strength and courage in no 
ordinary degree, such as belonged rather to a thorough- 
bred than toa rustic-bred animal, and the road to 
Bridgenorth was traversed in about the smallest 
spac» of time that was possible for one animal, how- 
ever powerful, to.accomplish. 

At last they reached the old town at daybreak. 

The boy asked fresh directions of his passenger, 
and Sholto, after a moment’s pause, thought it safer to 
drive to the railway.station at once, aud secure his 
continuous journey in. the shortest possible time. 

The boy of course obeyed. 

Lord Saville was driven to the chosen station 
then, and perhaps not till then, did the chance of 
discovery and risk in that public spot occur to him, 
He knew ‘that a warrant had been granted against 
him, and though there could be but little doubt that 
it was but languidly enforced, yet, it was available 
for any evil-disposed person who might have an in- 
terest in his imprisonment. 

The very attention that might bedrawn to his dress 
and appearance would be uufavourable for him, and 
Sholto decided after mature thoughts that it was 
safest for him to discard the dress so foreign to his 
station and position. ° 

here would be less attention attracted by a 
gentleman in ordinary costume than by a rustic, in 
whom the style of hissuperiors unmistakably peeped 
forth. 

Thus it was, shorn of the disguising wig and the 
rustic costume covering his Parisian-cut habiliments, 
that he appeared at the waiting-room and demanded 
his ticket in due time of the statiou-master, when the 
window opened for the issue. 

“First to London—two pounds five!” said the 
abrupt voice of the Salopian. 

And Lord Saville paid the money, obtained the 
desired pass, and turued to the platform, where no 
other passengers had as yet demanded the same re 
quisite security. 
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The very solitude gave him courage. 

It seemed too utterly absurd to imagine that any 
one woul! discern him in that quiet station at that 
time. And he paced up and down the platform lost in 
alabyrinth of thought as to the past and future that 
fairly engrossed his whole mind, 

He paused fora moment at each turn ere he re- 
sumed his “ quarter-deck ” walk, and glanced around 
at the clock and in wondering search for any future 
compauions in tlie coming journey. 

The look having seemed to prove that any such 
expectations was groundless, he determined after 
another promenade to take up his station in the wait- 
ing-room overlooking the platform till the train 
should be forthcoming. 

But just as the idea was being carried out and he 
was carelessly lounging into the waiting-room, all 
idea of danger being gradually lulled as the inter- 
val was fast drawing to a close a hand was laid 
on his shoulder, and a too familiar voice sounded in 
his ear. 

“Well met, my lord. We will continue our journey 
together, or not at all!” 

And the next moment Count Albert de Fontaine 
and Sholto, Lord Saville, stood face to face. 

There was a dead silence for some minutes. Sholto 
stood literally paralyzed by the sudden shock, 

The dreaded and detested lover of Laura de Fon- 
tane was there, with his calm, scoffing face, his well 
preserved figure, his deep mourning garb. 

He felt that all was lost, that the hope of escape 
had vanished. 

And he, the innocent and high-born descendant 
ofa noble race was to be condemned toa disgrace- 
ful trial, and in all probability to a terrible punish- 
ment, 

Count Albert resumed his greeting ere Lord Sa- 
ville had recovered from the stunning bewilderment 
of the meeting. 

“I scarce expected to find you so near to the Lady 
Maud,” he said, ‘there were many circumstances in 
the past that would seem to have made such conduct 
extraordinary. 1 must now however request you to 
accompany me to London, my lord.” 

“I do not recognize any such right,” said the 
young nobleman, passionately. ‘Man, you are too 
fully unthasked to deceive me more. Laura’s misery 
is but too fully explained, and the bondage in which 
she was held fatally proved.” 

“It is a wonder that you dare venture to mention 
her very name, bold lord,’ returned the count, with 
a total change of manner. “They say that the blood 
of the murdered rushes out at the touch of the 
murderer,and I should have small wonder if the very 
spirit of my deceased wife were raised at your daring 
hardihood. But a truce to all such mockery,” he 
added, angrily, “the state of affairs is too much of a 
tragedy to be thus treated. My lord, be advised, as 
you have no alternative but a fatal resistance, Yield 
to necessity and accompany me quietlyon my journey 
to London,” 

(To be continued.) 
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>. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Evil and the powers of evil, obtain in this worlda 
wonderful supremacy fora time, and it seems often 
as if the innocent were but hapless tools of the 
wicked and designing, Carleton Pride. 

Tue dwarf started back when he percefved the 
vision of loveliness which went by the name of 
Marian Flintheart, His face, purple and convulsed 
by passion, became pale and set. 

Marian perceive: the impression that her charms 
had made upon this eccentric little Russian, aud her 
eyes sparkled with triumph. 

“I hope you are not in any trouble, sir,” she said. 
** You appear distressed,” 

“I—1—I,” stammered the dwarf, “am searching for 
a person who has fled from the care of her protectress.” 

“ You are am interested searcher, I suspect,’’ said 
Marian, gaily, and she darted upon him a look bril- 
liant and mischievous, which at ouce bewildered and 
inflamed the rich Russian pigmy, 

Good Heavens! could it be possible that the prog- 
nostications of the Lady Vengea were fulfilling 
themselves? Had his heart goue forth at once with 
a strange rebound from the keeping of that ungrateful 
Josephine, who had flung it back to him as a useless 
bauble? Had his heart been caught, as it were, in 
passing by that slight, graceful creature, with her 
torrents of flaxen hair, aud her large, jet, wonderful 
eyes? 

* Beautiful girl,” cried the dwarf, “spirit of 
Avernus, clad in the form of an angel of light, 
whence do you come, and whither are you bound ?” 





He asked the question in a tone which he meant 
to be taken for one of banter and raillery. 

He was not willing to have it supposed that he 
had, at once fallen in love, headlong, immersed, 
helpless with this extraordinary-looking girl, so 
weirdly beautiful, so wonderfully graceful, so totally 
unlike all the other women he had ever seen in the 
flesh. 

“‘T sawa painting of youin Italy,” he cried, enthu- 
siastically. “It was in the palace of Priuce Pietro, 
near Florence. It was the portraitof a lovely woman 
with great black liquid eyes, and waves on waves of 
richest flaxen hair falling like a curtain almost to her 
feet ; the lip, the nostril, the smile, the round, slender 
throat, the graceful bust, the small waist, and the 
wild, bright smile—all are yours. I stood half an hour 
enraptured before that portrait, and I asked the 
Prince Pietro where was the original. He shrugged 
his shoulders and informed me that she had been dead 
these four hundred years, She was an ancestress of 
mine, he said. She is reported to have poisoned her 
mother, and to have cut her husband's throat. Strange 
tales they tell in Italy. Some of these women seemed 
to have been clothed in forms of angels, and pos- 

sessed with the spirits of demons, But do youspring 
from Italian ancestry, mademoiselle ?”’ 

“ You compliment me highly,” she cried, with a 
light laugh. ‘Look up at those rafters, where hang 
sides of bacon and strings of onions; look at this 
stone floor and tliése wooden chairs--surely my sur- 
roundings are not those of an Italian princess. 
Yonder kind friend, the worthy master of this house, 
has been to me a true benefactor, Without his 
bounty I must have starved when I came here a 
young and helpless girl. But now I am tired of a 
life of idleness and dependence, and I have adver- 
tized for a situation as companion or governess.” 

The pigmy count clasped his hauds, and threw 
himself into an attitude of the utmost consternation. 

** You a governess, you acompanion!” he exclaimed. 
“Let us talk then henceforth of using a priceless 
Sévres vase as a pot for storing onions or flour. Let 
us take the Queen’s mantle and use the silk and 
cloth of gold for a house flannel. Nay, nay, you 
must never earn your bread.” He bent upon hera 
look of intense adoration. “ You must sit-.as a queen, 
and your worshippers must come to your footstool in 
humble admiration.” 

“TI desire nothing better,” cried Marian, with a 
light laugh. “ But where is my throne, and where 
are my worshippers ?” 

The dwarf bowed almost to the ground. 

‘** Here at least is one worshipper,” said he, placing 
his hand upon his heart. 

“ That is pleasant,’’ exclaimed Marian. ‘ One ad- 
mirer at least is something iu this wilderness. But 
I should be very glad if you could show me my 
throne,” 

“ Your throne is here also,” repeated the dwarf ; 
“for you are enthroned in my heart!” 

Marian laughed. 

“ A truce to these compliments,” she exclaimed. 

Potowski, in short, was falling madly in love with 
the fascinating Marian Flintheart. 

Josephine, watching him through her little loop- 
hole, perceived the same expression on the count’s 
face which had so often illumined it while he had 
been in her presence, She resolved, however, not 
to show herself. It was possible that the sight of 
her might revive her old influence, 

She resolved that the count should not behold her 
again until his fancy and affections, and what he 
called his heart, were firmly fixed upon the extra- 
ordinary young girl now before him 

The farmer could not help regarding with 
a smile of contempt the pigmy dwarf as offer- 
ing his hand to the beautiful Marian he led 
her out from the kitchen into the pleasant 
garden, where the pink fruit blossoms were waving 
in the warm spring air. 

Josephine let herself now out of the store-room 
cupboard. She was welcomed affectionately by her 
benefactor and his wife, But the farmer perfectly 
agreed with her that it would be well for her to keep 
out of the way of the count. 

“But we must look after Marian,’’ cried the good 
lady of the house. * That count is a perfect imp of 
darkuess. He may work some mischief to the poor 

is™ 

The farmer shook his head. 

“T have no fear for Miss Marian,” he said, “ she 
will look after herself. If the count wished to marry 
her she would marry him. Anything for jewels, 
carriages aud a gay life. But if the count meant 
her any harm she would pretty soon give him a piece 
of her mind. She would never flatter or cajole him 
in that case.” 

“But he might carry her off,” cried the worthy 
mistress of Rye House Farm. 

“We will take care that nothing of. that sort 
occurs.” returned the farmer, 





| takiug her. 


The servants of the count had meanwhile followed 
their master into the garden, and there he had dis- 
missed them with a message for the Lady Vengea. 

Meanwhile Marian, seated upon a green bank, 
under the shelter of # budding elm, leaned against 
the trunk of a tree in a graceful and éasy attitude, 

The count knelt upon the yellow gravel path. 

He ventured to take her hand, he poured forth » 
rhapsody which astonished the lizht and trifling gir, 

She listened and laughed. She could scarcely 
credit her ears. 

She could hardly beligve in her good fortun 
when he made her an offer of his hand and his heart 
when he vowed that he would pave her steps wit), 
gold, crown her with diamonds, and that she should 
absolutely sit as a queen, 

For a moment the girl was daziiga, giddy, over- 
whelmed. She could hardly believe her ears. 

Quickly rallying, she called all her wonderful self- 
esteem to her aid. 

She told herself that her beauty.was dazzling ani 
unique enough to purchase for her acrown. If shw 
did not marry this count probably she would marry 
a prince. 

“ Still,” thought she within herself, wisely, “a 
bird in hand,” and she finished the proverb in a sig- 
niticant whisper to herself. 

So, looking at the count and smiling, she promised 
to consider this proposal. 

P She told him to come again the next day and every 

ay. 
He wildly-entreated her to marry him within tho 
week at the parish church. 

“ And then, beautiful Marian,” said he, “ we will 
fly away from this country, where I have met nothing 
but disappointment.” 

“He wishes to fly from the vengeance of Lady 
Vengea,” thought Marian to herself, * aud he is right, 
I should breathe more freely myself when I am away 
from her vicinity.” 

“Let us go to Italy, count. Yonder northern sky 
is blue,” and she pointed up towards it with a smile 
which the Russian thought seraphic, “ but how faint, 
how poor a blue compared with the deep azure tiuting 
of the heaven that arches over Italy ! Take me with 
you to Florence, to Genoa, to Venice ; let us pass the 
summer in seeing all that is beautiful in the suuny 
south. After that, for the winter, you shall crowa 
me with diamonds if you will, and I will reign asa 
queen of fashion in London. Paris would have bevu 
my dream, but poor Paris has lately been the city 
of famine ‘and pestilence, of battle, murder and 
sudden death.” 

“ How eloquently you speak, angelic Marian,” cried 
the count, in a rapture. 

And it was true. Marian was one of those women 
who only find voice and power, who only learn how 
to speak, when they find themselves in the presence 
of maukind—men, that is, whom they wish to fas- 
cinate. 

Listless and moping and shrewish-tongued had 
Marian ever showed herself towards her benefactor 
aud his wife and their rough boys. 

She had never been bright aud fascinating. It had 
indeed been impossible to love or even to like this 
cold, ungracious, peevish, selfish girl. 

But she was like a second Cleopatra in her power 
of captivating aud enthralling men. 

The count remained with her all the morning, and 
went away intoxicated, delirious with love. 

His Russian servauts had been faithful to him— 
they had not betrayed the secret of his new infatua- 
tion. And yet when the couut appeared before tie 
Lady Vengea she fixed her pierciug black eyes upon 
him, and her stern mouth siniled an iron smile. 

‘They were standing in the rich green satin draw- 
ing-room ; the day was waniug, the sun was sink- 
ing. 

“I have waited for you all day,’’ said the Lady 
Vengea, “ And now it is near the diuner-hour, Have 
you heard any tidings of the girl ?” 

The count looked down upon the splendid carpet, 
and he shook his head. 

“ The girl is nowhere to be found,” he said. 

The Lady Vengea’s smile grew dreadful. 

‘** Have you searched for her?” she said, hoarsely. 

“Nay,” cried the count, “1 have threatened thé 
farmer from whose house we believed her to have 
taken refuge with ruin ; but it is of no use, she is not 
there.” 

“It is of no use?” repeated Lady Vengea, with & 
bitter emphasis, and in au inquiring tone. 

The count tried to look up at her bravely, inso- 
lently. 

“ Where am I to find her?” he demanded, roughly. 
“She detests aud despises me. She would rather 
kill herself than marry me. I have been mad 
to think about her. I recovered from my insauit/ 
to-day, when I discovered the impossibility of rv 
And now I am determiued for the futa-» 
to be wiser, to eschew the society of women, W40 
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only despise me on account of my pigmy size. Iam 
resolved to return to Russia at the end of this 
week!” 

Lady Vengea’s smile grew more and more awful. 

“Oh! you are resolved to go to Russia,” she cried. 
And her tone was marked bya deadly and freezing 
politeness. 7 

“Yes,” cried the count, boisterously, “ I am going 
to Russia.” 

“And itis forbidden me to inquire the name of 
the bride who is to accompany you?” demanded Lady 
Vengea. 

The count stamped his foot upon the ground, and 
his eyes flashed. 

These two violent spirits confronted each other as 
might two savage beasts at bay. 

“Are you going to tyrannize over me and coerce 
me as you have done all your life everybody who 
has come under your influence ?’? demanded he, 
fiercely. “ Noy, madam, you shall find that you shall 
not coerce me!” 

“Ungrateful hound,” she cried, stjll smiling her 
dreadful smile. ‘* And you shal! die a hound’s 
death.” ‘ 

The dwarf broke into a harsh, mocking laugh. 

“You forget,” he said, “that I have a retinue of 
servants here, equal to yours in number, who will de- 
fend me from your murderous attacks, But I will 
run no risk of treachery, Lady Vengea—if lady you 
are—which I doubt much, You have assumed the 
name of a dead countess, whom you know died 
abread in obscurity, You are no Lady Vengea; you 
are an adventuress, a fortune-teller. You have made 
your money by shuffling cards—Ha !”’ 

For the infuriated woman had drawn from her side 
a steel poniard, glittering on the hilt with diamonds. 

The count was as quick. From his side he pro- 
duced a poviard, sharp in the blade and brilliant on 
the hilt as that of his antagonist. 

Amethysts, pink topazes, aud diamonds, emeralds, 
and rubies formed the rainbow tints of this magnifi- 
cent instrument of death. 

“One thrust,” said he, “one, and if you ever 
shuflle cards again you must indeed bear a charmed 
life, for the point is poisoned.” 

In spite of herself Lady Vengea drew back, and a 
shade of pallor spread over her face. 

She put aside her own poniard, in token of truce 
for the present. And the Russian count sheathed his 
own, 

“It is dangerous quarrelling with me,” he said, 
“as I think everybody who knows me will admit. 
Peace is your best policy.” 

“Insolent dwarf!” cried the Lady Vengea. 

“ Cheating adventuress!” exclaimed the dwari, with 
alacgh. 

The Lady Vengea went to one of her inlaid cabi- 
nets and drew out that wonderful pack of cards, 
painted by the Rowan artist, and for which she had 
paid so many hundreds of pounds. 

She threw them out recklessly upon the table, 
without any especial counting or arrangement; there 
they were, those scenes of courtly grandeur, those 
exquisite landscapes, those crowded streets, those 
homely and comfortable interiors. 

“T paid the artist,” she said, “fifty guineas a- 
piece for each of those cards. Now then, listen to 
what they tell you, Count Potowski.” 

j Rs eae superstition,” cried the rich Russian 
wari, 

Lady Vengea placed her finger upon one card, 
which represented a marriage ceremony in a country 
church; then she pointed to another card, which re- 
presented a man hiding behind a curtain, and grasp- 
lug a poviard in his hand, ‘lo yet another card she 
pointed ; it represented a lonely white tomb, sheltered 
by a yew tree. 

“Marriage,” she said, ‘jealousy, death! I have 
tead your fortune.” 

The count burst into a loud, mocking laugh. 

“ After this kind prophecy,” cried he, ‘* you can- 
not wonder at my refusing any longer to partake of 
your generous hospitality. I will move out within 
an hour, Land my retinue, I shall establish myself 
ian hotel in the nearest post-town of Langley, for 
oe Village inn does not offer sufficient accommoda- 

jon,” 

Lady Vengea looked at him fixedly. 

“Ha, ha!” she cried, “you hadnt the neighbour- 
hood then still. ‘Then the attraction, the fascination, 
lurks in this village. Whatisthe name of your new 
divinity 2” 

“ Angelica,” cried the count. “Divine Angelica.” 
_Lady Vengea shrugged her shoulders, and her thin 
lip curled bitterly. 

“The angelic element then,” she egaid, “ will 
mingle with the diabolic. If the impish count, the 

Satanic dwarf, the suake whom | have cherished in 
ny breast should unite himself with’ some saiutlike 
maiden, such as you describe, we shall see what the 
Sud of it will be.” 





The count stood no w at the door. 
the Lady Vengea. 

The smile upon his lip was certainly sinister enough 
to warrant her ladyship in calling him the Satanic 
dwarf. 

“ Adieu, madame,” he said, “ Adieu, adieu. You 
have made an enemy, an enemy with boundless power, 
enormous wealth, indomitable will.” 

Then the count left the room. 

Within two hours from that time Potowski and his 
servants, together with all their valuable baggage, 
had left Tempestcloud Castle. 

The village of Yatton, where stood the Rye Farm, 
was quite two miles from any station. 

‘The count hired a vehicle at the country inn to 
convey his luggage and servants to the railway; 
there they were to await his arrival. 

Meanwhile he betook himself to the Rye House. 
He entered suddenly into the general sitting-room 
where the family were assembled at tea. 

A cheerful meal it seemed. The fire had been 
lighted, the hot buttered cakes were smoking on the 
table, the fragrant steam of the tea was rising. 

There were the farmer, his comely wife, his ruddy 
boys, and two beautiful young ladies, both of whom 
the Russian dwarf had loved so passionately. 

Josephine, dressed in that gray robe which she 

had bought from her friend, looked lovelier than 
ever. 
Her cheek was rounder and possessed a more 
peach-like bloom than in the days when, thinly clad 
and poorly fed, she had Igboured to support her 
parents in Northwick St. John's. 

Her deep blue eyes shone with a gleam of fear 
on the entrance of the count, but a second glance 
at him quieted her terror. 

The count started indeed when he saw her, but 
he immediately averted his eyes, and eagerly sought 
the fair face of Marian. 

That azure angel had not altered her toilet since 
the morning. She looked radiant, 

The count sought her side. 

First of all, however, he asked leave of the farmer 
to sit down and partake of the family meal, with 
the politeness of a prince. 

The farmer, with bluut honesty, and at the same 
time with kindly hospitality, addressed the count. 

“Sir,” said he, “my home, my house, and my 
table are open to every honest person who needs 
hospitality in passiag through our northern village— 
every one, that is, who knows how to accept a kind- 
ness in the same spirit in which it is offered. But 
this morning you insulted and threatened me, and all 
in a manner unjustifiable. Have you altered your 
tactics, that youcome here now asa friend? If so, 
why have you altered them ? and what proof can 
you give me of the honesty of your intentions?” 

The count answered, and he auswered truthfully, 
He stated that he bad been mad, insane, in having 
dared to love and to persecute with his love the 
lady who had uniformly rejected his addresses—here 
he bowed to Josephine—but he went on to state that 
that day he had fallen desperately enamoured of the 
farmer’s beautiful protégée, Marian. ‘The result was 
that, since Miss Flintheart responded to his affection, 
he desired to lead her to the hymeneal altar within 
the next three days, if possible. 

Under these circumstances the farmer agreed to 
receive the count asa guest. He sat down there- 
fore to tea. 

He passed an hour or two with Marian, and after 
that he repaired to the village inn, where he hireda 
carriage which conveyed him to Langley. 

Day after day found him at the Rye House. 

Events marched quickly. Before Sunday the count 
and Marian were man and wife and had departed for 
London. 

There was not much true generosity in the Russian 
dwarf. He never forgave Josephine for her persis- 
tent refusal of his advances. He owed hera grudge, 
and he was mean enough to treat her as a poor de- 
pendant, to ignore her existence in short. 

Marian, without being mean, was so thoroughly 
selfish that she never thought of providing in any 
way for the benetit of Josephine. She did not even 
help her to find a situation, Although the count 
loaded her with money and jewels she never made 
Josephine a present of any sort, 

Josephine, poor, proud, and high-souled, would 
never have accepted anything that came even in- 
directly from the count. But the offer was never 
made ; and the bride and bridegroom departed, after 
having simply presented the farmer, the master of 
the Rye House, with a handsome gold watch. 

And now came an auswer to Josephine’s adver- 
tisement in the papers, A person signing herself 
Catherine Walthew wrote to iuquire into Miss Beau- 
villier’s qualifications, and whether they would 
enable her to accept a pvsition as companion to a 
young lady. She must be musical, she must be able 
to read fluently, aud to write a ladylike hand. Her 


He bowed to 





antecedents must be unexceptionable, her references 
of the best, Whereupon Josephine wrote, frankly 
stating that she was peculiarly placed, that it would 
be impossible for her to refer the applicant just then 
either to her parents or her late protectress, but she 
was in a position to prove her entire respectability 
and also that she was well qualified for the position 
which she sought. 

There came an answer. 

“Miss Catherine Walthew will be at the 
Shepherd’s Hotel, at Langley, next Wednesday, 
and there would enter into an arrangement 
with Miss Beauvilliers if the interview proved satis- 
factory. Miss Beauvilliors was to bring a friend with 
her, and, if she had anything to fear, was on no ac- 
count to come without a good escort.” 

Josephine, therefore, accompanied by her good 
friend the farmer and his eldest son, arrived at the 
Shepherd’s Hotel, Langley, on the day named. She 
asked to be shown to No. 17, the room mentioned 
in the letter, 

It was a very lovely'May day. The Ligh Street 
in the little town looked bright and cheerful. 

Josephine mounted the stairs gaily, entered the 
room, followed by the farmer aud his eldest boy, and 
then, when she saw who had come to meet her, she 
started back, uttering a faint cry. 

Was it astonishment, fear, grief, or joy which was 
expressed in that tone ? 

(To be continued.) 








THE 
BLENKARNE INHERITANCE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Miss Arlingcourt’s Will,” “The Ebony Casket,” 
“ The Secret of Schwarzenburg,’’ etc., etc. 
snininiasinsee 
CHAPTER XXIX. 

Datsy’s kind heart fully sympathized with Al- 
geron's desire to vindicate Adam’s innocence. She 
was even desirous herself to visit Colonel Blenkarne, 
although upon another subject. 

“Let me go with you!” cried Daisy, eagerly, re- 
membering her own errand to the same gentleman, 
and, seeing his look of surprise, she added, with an 
ingenuous blush: “I have an excellent reason for 
the wish, which I can explain to you only after I 
have accomplished my errand.” 

** You shall go, certainly,’’ he answered, affection- 
ately. ‘‘ There is no wish of yours that should be 
denied, if I had my sovereign will consulted in the 
shaping of events. But then, fairy princess that 
you are, you are safe without my help. When are 
you going to order my lost belt to be brought to 
me ?” he added, playfully. 

Daisy began a carelass laugh, but in the midst of 
it she stopped short, her cheeks flushing hotly, the 
dark-blue eyes dilating and deepening till they were 
almost purple. 

“A belt—a belt!” sho ejaculated. ‘* Why, this 
is alsoa belt, and is to be given to Colonel Blen- 
karne.” 

And then to his astonishment she rose and ran 
away as fast as possible to her room, and shut the 
door carefully behind her. 

‘* What has come over the fairy princess ?”’ he 
queried, and sauntered out to the favourite seat 
beneath the chestnut tree to wait for her reappear- 
ance. 

He threw himself down carelessly under the 
shade of the broad mass of dense foliage, looking 
up idly through the fringe formed by the lower 
leaves at the blue sky. His eyes had a rapt ex- 
pression in their depths as of one who, while 
looking at nature’s fairest visions, still beholds them 
not. His whole spirit was filled by swect dreams in 
which the fair face of Daisy was ever present. 
Hopes and “ fears that kindle hopes” alternated 
in his bosom. Could he but securo the love of this 
sweet girl he felt that life would hold a bright 
future for him. All pride of caste was forgotten 
in the mighty access of passion thut now held his 
whole being in its enthralling fetters. Many plans 
for the future flitted through his thoughts, but 
dominant over all was the resolve that he would 
battle with all adverse fate and win her by a 
chivalric struggle against the world. 

Meantime Lady Blenkarne had taken her seat in 
the carriage opposite Madame Blanc, who smiled 


imly. 

Her ladyship looked earnestly at the wrinkled, il!- 
natured visage, endeavouring vainly to gather from 
the inscrutable features some hint for her guidance ; 
but in vain. 

‘he piercing eyes of Madame Blanc were fixed on 
her own as though they wouid read her soul. 

At last Lady Blenkarne said : 

* IT am here, aunt, as you desired.” 

Mad me Blanc looked at her vindictively. 

“ Your ladysnip did well to come obediently,” she 
said, “ Your curiosity, it seems, was easily rodsed 
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concerning the cottage inmates, or did your desire 
to visit it occur simultaneously with the knowledge 
that my carriage was behind you and might hinder 
your Quixotic visit to Colonel Guy Blenkarne? I will 
take the belt, if you please, my lady.” 

The tone was stern, deadly in earnest. 

Her ladyship looked out of the window eagerly, 
On, for the sight of but one of her score of trusty 
servants ! 

ut they were rolling slowly along the quiet, rural, 
deserted lane, and no one wasin sight. 

Liaise, the coachman, was devoted to Madame 
Blanc. 

Well enough Lady Blenkarie knew this, as well 
as she read the desperate determination in the black 
eyes that shone and glittered from out that 
shrivelled, cadaverous, horrible face. 

She had done wrong in coming. Far better would 
it have been to have defied her there at the cottage 
with the young gentleman to defend her. 

But she had only thought about the safety of the 
belt, and had chosen to divert any suspicion of its 
presence there at her own expense. She set her lips 
now as grimly as Madame Blanc’s, and something 
of the same resolute light flashed from her eyes, but 
she spoke calmly and quietly. 

** Aunt, you may be sure if such a belt werein my 
possession I should only give it up to its lawful 
owner.” 

**] will take the belt !’’ reiterated Madame Blanc, 


thumping her cane upon the floor of the carriage. 
Her ladyship quietly examined the carved handle 
of her sunshade, and did not lift her eyes to en- 


counter the blazing wrath fliming upon her. 

“My lady,” spoke Madame Blanc, hoarsely, “ this 
is no trifling matter. You know that I do not 
scruple to use any means in my power to acomplish 
an end I am set upon. And this is dearer to me 
than my heart’s blood. If there were no other way, 
and I could only secure it by going tothe scaffold 
to-morrow, I would go cheerfully, so I snatched 
that belt away forever from those greedy Blenkarne 
fingers. I shall have it,if | set my menials to 
search your person to find it, or failing there, if I 
torture you till your dying lips confess its. hiding- 
place. 

The tone was terrible enough, the look which 
accompanied it more blood-freezing still. Lady 
Blenkarne grew a little paler, but preserved her 
resolute air. When they came out upon the high- 
way they must surely meet some one. Her own 
carriage would soon be taking its way to the 
rendezvous she had appointed. Something must 
interfere. She would not allow her courage to fail. 

“Your talk is wild and shocking enough, Madame 
Blanc,” she said, “but you forget I am notan 
ignorant or superstitious simpleton to be frightened 
into submission to your wishes.” 

“The belt !” demanded Madame Blane, fiercely ; 
“is it with you now ?” 

She longed to answer No, but then she feared the 
keen wits of her persecutor would suspect that she 
had left it in the cottage, and she would not risk 
its safety. Longer time given to her, and the 
sweet-faced girl might accomplish the errand. No, 
it was best to allow the fierce old creature to 
believe it was with her there in the carriage. 

“T have nothing in my possession that belongs to 
you,” answered she, dauntlessly, glancing out 
eagerly, as she saw they were emerging upon the 
highway. 

‘* Perverse simpleton!’’ cried Madame Blane, “ you 
bring upon yourself all you will have to endure.” 

Lady Blenkarne sprang to her feet, and hastily 
pulled up the glass window. 

* Blaise, stop the carriage. I wish to leave it,” she 
cried. 

“‘ Blaise, drive faster, let me see the mettle of 
your horses !” screamed madame, in her shrill voice. 

And Blaise cracked his whip, and the horses broke 
into a gallop. 

Madame Blane langhed sardonically. 

“ Do you think to command my servants? Why, 
your ladyship only holds power over the idlo tribe 
at Blenkarne Terrace through my consent. A word 
from me can drive youout. Stop and think what you 
aye about.” 

“I have thought,” returned Lady Blenkarne, 
deadly pale now, and her eyes glittering with ex- 
citement, ‘‘ andI will no longer remain in this ear- 
riage. I will scream for help to the first person we 
meet.” 

And she stood up before the open window, and 
stretched out her hand with a handkerchief flutter- 
ing from it. 

With a strength that seemed supernatural, those 
bony, claw-like hands pulled her back to the seat. 
The next instant a drenched handkerchief, reeking 
with some subtle essence which took away her 
stren sth and breath too, it seemed, was thrust over 
her face. She made one desperate struggle, but 
only cleared her eyes, and their last glimpse showed 
her fleeting cousciousuess her own carriage ap- 
proaching. 


? 


companion’s white face, and then signalled to Blaise 
to stop the carriage. 

This done she herself leaned out, and called to the 
Blenkarne coachman. : 

‘My lady is in here with me. She bids me tell 
you that she has no farther occasion for you to-day. 
She is going home with me for a little visit. She 
will send when she wants you to come for her.” 

The coachman bowed, wheeled around, and drove 
home again. Discreet Blaise never glanced down 
from his box, and when the signal was given started 
into a trot again. : | 

Lady Blenkarne, supported in an upright position | 
by the cushion, sat there a helpless victim at the, 
mercy of the savage old creature, who 
promptly searching over her clothing and person 
after dropping the silken curtain at the window. 
“Not here, not here! She has been cheating 
me!” she shrieked, when the fruitless: search was 
finally relinquished. ‘‘Oh, she shall pay for this— 
she shall pay for this. On her own head be all the 
torture she shall endure.” 

And in the pitiable excess of her maniac rage she 
struck fiercely against the pale, insensible face, and 
even pinched the limp and powerless hands. 

Then she dropped her head to her hands, and fell 
into a profound reverie, going back over every little: 
look and word of the conversation held that day, 
and trying to find significance enough to direct her 
to the object of her search. 

** She knows about it. She knows where it is, if it 
is not in her own possession. She shall tell me. I 
will spare no torture but I will make her tell'me !” 
she muttered, and signalled again to drive faster: 
Arrived at Cedar Knoll, Lady Blenkarne’s helpless 
figure was lifted out, and carried into the’sombre 
room where Madame Blanc received her few visitors. 
‘Lay her down upon the sofa, Blaise,’ com- 
manded the mistress,;.as she stood glowering upon 
the pale face. ‘‘ And leave me to attond her revival, 
which will come shortly.” 

But when she was left alone with her victim she 
made vo efforts for her revival, but went to a 
drawer of the cumbersome-old chest in the corner, | 
and hanting, around among queer. deposits: there, 
brought forth a singular little apparatus, at which 
she looked triumphantly. 

“The old antiquarian thought I was buying it as 
a romantic relic of the Inquisition. Bah! I knew it, 
would be a useful.thing to havein the house. Will 
it fit my lady’s dainty thumbs, I wonder? Well, 
well, the screws remedy all that. She shall. under- 
stand, when she rouses, that this is: no child’s play. 
It is fortunate I have tried it before, and know how 
it works !”’ 

And with the odious thing in her hands she went 
back to the sofa, and, fumbling there, soon. had the 
steel bracelets fastened on those slender wrists, and 
the cruel caps he agree to the shapely thumbs. 
Now she was ready for my lady to awaken, and, 
indeed, before she had quite finished the prostrate 
head had stirred, and the eyelids fluttered. 

Madame Blanc stepped back coolly, her lips shut 
together tightly, just a little brighter, wickeder 
gieam than usual in her uncanny eyes, and waited. 

** Lucille,” murmured her ladyship, in a vewildered 
voice, and then partially: raised herself, with wide- 
open, inquiring eyes. 

The movements stretched the chain which held 
the manacled wrist, and the pressure on the thumbs 
gave a sharp twinge of pain. That same instant 
her eyes reached the triumphant, demoniac -coun- 
tenance watching her. 

Weak as she was from the ether inhaled, Lady 
Blenkarne started to her feet, her pallor chased 
away by the swift rush of the indignant biood. 

“What does this mean ?” she demanded, fiercely. 

“ You had fair warning, my lady. I told: you the 
alternative,” answered. Madame Blanc, seating 
herself tranquilly. 

Lady Blenkarne stared. around the room with 
wild, questioning eyes. 

“You are at Cedar Knoll,” explained her per- 
secutor. ‘Don’t you remember I sent your car- 
riage back? I told them you were going to make 
me 2 little visit, and that you would send when you 
wanted anything of them. Anda pretty little visit 
7 may be if you choose—or—it may be something 
elise. 

Her mind was still grasping at the explanation. 

“But I was—in the carriage,” she faltered. 

“Qa, yes, and the carriage brought you here. 
You were inclined to be troublesome, something I 
never allow, as you should have considered. So I 
reduced you to a more tractable state. I hope by 
this time you are convinced of the foolishness of 
any attempt to thwart my wishes.”’ 

The glorious dark eyes swept the réom, and 
rested on the window wistfully. 

‘* My dear, you are not quite yourself yet,’ ex- 
postulated the grim mistress of the dreary place. 
“Don’t you understand that you are at Cedar 
Knoll? You are entirely dependant upon my 
hospitality. I hope you will allow me.to be polite 





Madame Blanc pulled down the lace veil over her 


“ My thumbs ache,” said Lady Blenkarne, half. 
haughtly, half-entreatingly. 

“ Ah, yes, I daresay; but if is nothing to the 
anguish another turn of the screw will bring,” was 
the cool rejoinder, accompanied by a sardonic smile, 

“This is outrageous! Do you forget that you 
are liable to the law for such high-handed proceed. 
ings?” cried out her ladyship, passionately, and 
then turning suddenly to the door; she cried out 
sharply and fiercely: ‘‘ Blaise! Amariah! Some of 
you come here! I will have you all arrested if you 
do not help me !”” 

The wild tones echoed drearily through the room, 
and as they died out Madame Blanc’s shrill laughter 
pealed forth. 

* Well, well, ‘our young lady’ has certainly for. 
gotten old times, or does she believe the old woman 
has. grown imbecile? There is no way of escape 
open to you. And I fear no danger to myself ; no, 
not if you.died under my torture. Now, will you 
understand that. I am in earnest, and tell me where 
I can find that belt ?” 

Lady Blenkarne sank down upon the sofa again, 
and for a monient shuddered in dismay and terror. 
The next she lifted her manacled hands with a ges- 
ture full of grace and dignity, and said, defiantly : 

“Do your worst. I have learned in bitterness 
and grief that wrong-doing obtains its sure punish. 
ment. Yours will come yet. I have nothing to tell 

ou.” 
4 The cruel eyes snapped. With a panthor-liko 
bound, for that withered figure, she leaped forwaré 
and turned-a serew set in the steel band. A moan 
of anguish eseaped her ladyship’s whitening lips, 
though she'made heroic efforts to hush it. 

“ Will you tell me now, stubborn simpleton?” 
hissed the maniac. 

“ Aunt—aunt, I have‘nosuch belt in my posses. 
sion, neither heranor at the Terrace. You are inflict. 
ing this wicked torture to no purpose,” cried Lady 
Blenkarne, nearly wild with the racking pains that 
ran fiercely from her thumbs up to her very 
shoulders. 

‘* But you have had it. You) know where it is. 
Speak quickly,before [ give:another.turn, which will 
make all before seem like: comfort and*bliss before 
its terrible agony.” ‘ 

And the frightful face bent over: her menacingly. 

“Oh, cruel, pitiless; if,I had: but my hands!” 
murmured the beautiful sufferer. 

“Tf,” retorted Madame Blanc, scornfully. ‘“ You 
see that is just where the old woman, feeble and 
aged as she is, has such mastery. Strategy against 
strength any time. But Ido not choose to dally. 
Once and for the last time I ask you to tell me 
where I can find that belt.’” 

ff she dared speak. a: falsehood—if she could 
relinquish her heroic determination! After ali, 
what were they but her bitter maligners ? The 
temptation was almost overwhelming. ; 

Ernestine, Lady of Blenkarne, cast an appealing 
glance upwards, not so much for help out of this 
fiery trial as for strength to resist the temptation 
to confess the truth. Her pale lips moved ina 
husky whisper. 

A flash of triumph kindled on Madame Blanc’s 
sallowface. She put her ear close to the pallid lips 
and asked, eagerly’: 

“* Where ?” 

But the'words werenot those'she longed to hear. 
She caught their meaning at length. 

‘Merciful Father, help me to resist’ this torture! 
I will never tell !” 

“Try another turn first,’ hissed the torturer; 
and . with pitiless fingers gave another, aud yet 
another turn of the serew. : 

“Blaise! Blaise!” cried out the rich voice, 
breaking into a shriek of anguish ; and springing 
up she dashed wildly at the persecutor, but the 
next instant tottered and fell back, this time with- 
out. aid of subtle drug, and sank senseless a 
madame’s feet. 





CHAPTER XXX. 

BLENNERHASSET has made two brief journeys to 
Liverpool without. explaining. his business to the 
family, and each time he returned more melancholy 
and nervous, and unlike himself. 

The hearts of the others were full of sympathy, 
and yearned to do something to alleviate his secret 
grief, but every open attempt at consolation seemed 
to distress him so, keenly that they had all agreed t? 
endeavour to appear as if they noticed no change 
He grew thin and pale, with a woeful, haggard look, 
which clearly revealed the sleepless nights W? 
passed, ; 

Wymer especially was sorely distressed by this 
change in his blithe, open-hearted comrade, 
racked his brain vainly to secure any probable sola 
tion of the mystery. Never a hint of the true cau? 
entered his mind. On the day of Lady Blenkarnes 
visit to the cottage he was walking home from the 
town when he saw Blennerhasset coming out of the 
academy yard, just throngh from giving the boys 
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Wymer, who was some few yards behind, was just 
about to call out for his friend to wait for him, 
when he saw a@ tall female emerge from the shaded 
roadside, and accost Blennerhasset, who seemed to 
recognize her with evident agitation. They walked 
together slowly, the woman lingering to keep pace 
with his halting step, and talked excitedly, for he 
saw her imploring gestures, and understood well 
enough by the nervous dash of his old comrade’s 
hand across his forehead, an old trick he had 
laughed at many a time, how deeply agitated he must 


be. 

“Who is the woman?” muttered Tom Wymer, 
wrathfully. ‘I'll take a look at her, and I'll find 
out what it is she is doing to torment poor old 
Arnold so. Tender-hearted old fellow, I’ve no doubt 
she’s. imposing upon him in some way. He wants 
me.to her away. He wasalways toosoft with 
women-folks;. who can be cunning- as foxes when 
they knowstheyycan twist a man round their finger. 
She iss not to impose upon: Tom: Wymer’s 
comrad®; Tieamtell!her that.’ 

And; . age lies thus: soliloquized) liesquickened his 

wordsin m’s 


i. P : 
“T tell yomyouare sinning-against 


everyones. If}. 
isas cruel to» them.as to me and toler: I! can’t 


understand yourrconsin’s:-calling you abrave.man. 
I think you are«ornel, cowardly: You are-mman; 

and La weak woman ; but if‘ I’were in your: place I’ 
could not rest an hour—a minute—until I had freed 

my mind from, such a burden, andi righted: so. 
grievous @ wrong.”’ 

“What do you know about it ?”Gmrst! pas- 
sionately from Blennerhasset. ‘‘ Wied} dd you 
know of the anguish and trouble I shall!tirthgy into 
pa a memttthey hag tgp pang yo 
utterly unexpec y can’t you quietias. 
little longer ? Things are no worse than thieg 
been for years for the rest of you.’”” 

“And so yon are willing we should keep.ombieiingy'| 
miserable _ we have been so for so» mamyy 

ears—to insure continued happiness to theses whoo 

ave been easy and comfortable all thatitime:!! 
Fine reasoning! Christian doctrine, ArnoléBlens- 
aerhasset !’” was the bitter rejoinder: 

“Tt is cruel—yes, itis cruel, and Tam a coward,” 
muttered poor Blennerhasset, in a despairing tone. 
“ But it is not on my own account, you understand 
that. Give me a little more time, and I shall find 
heart for the task.’ 

“You have said. that again and again. You 
asked at first only for a few days. Now the weeks 
have gone. It is no use to yield to you. I must 
think of r Thomas watching and waiting ont 
there in distant lands, and I must think of my own 
good name. [ tell you I will only wait until to- 
morrow. If you do not. speak then, I shall,” was 
the reply, in firm, decided tones. 

Blennerhasset groaned. 

“What is it the woman is threatening, Arnold ?” 
oxclaimed. Tom: Wymer, plunging forward, his 
honest face flaming with friendly indignation. 

“Tom!” ejaculated. Blennerhasset, in a tone of 
horror, whirling around and staring wildly at his 
friend. Then he flung out his arms towards the 
woman, and cried: ‘Go! go! Leave us, 1 beg of 


“T shall come again to-morrow,” she answered, 
sullenly. ‘*You may as well be prepared, and | 
shall bring the proofs with me.” 

“Go! go !’’ he commanded, hoarsely, 

And Esther Sanderson, not without pitying com- 
passion for him, turned slowly and left them. 

Blennerhasset was. obliged to lean a moment on 
his friend’s arm, he was so utterly unnerved, 
When at length his trembling limbs would support 
him, he withdrew a little. 

“Not yet, Arnold, not quite yet,” said Wymer, 
softly ; “‘youare hardly enough recovered. Poor 
fellow! poor old fellow! you're having the hardest 
battle of all the campaign.” 

And he took out his handkerchief, and, with 
all a woman’s tenderness, wiped away the dropa 
“peepee that beaded the forehead of the 
other. 

“ Ay, Tom, the hardest of all; and the worst isI’m 
a nl al he returned, “as it wasn’t in the old 
fig 29 

“Pooh, pooh! Tom Wymer isn’t going to be im- 
posed upon in that style. ‘The Jezebel shan’t hurt 
you, Arnold. J’ll help you through, whatever itis, 
old comrade.” 

B “Will you? will you?” cried out Blennerhasset. 

Oh, Tom, it’s only tiat I don’t want you and Daisy 
—— me—to hate me. It’s only for you two I 


“ And who says we are going to do that ?” cried 
out Wymer, valiantly. ‘1 should like to know who 
18 to do that—to make us hate you? You Arnold 
Blennerhasset-—the man who has been my firm 


friend all my life through! Why, it’s almost as 
close a tie as that between Lusband and wife, such 
real old comrades as we have been. Ha, ha! hate 
7oU~despise you} Well, that’s conical! I say, 


me upward, “and very richly, in giving me 





Soak, what’s come over you to credit such 
0° y ? ” . 

But Blennerhasset still looked at him with wistful 
eyes, and his voice wavered and quivered. 

“* ‘fom—Tom, you mustn’tthink itis a light thing. 
I tell you I’ve done wrong—fearfully wrong—though 
= meant it to turn outso, Heaven knows 

a’ ve 

** Pooh! I s’pose I can guess at it. It’s some 
folly of your wild days. I never should have 
thought it of you, seeing as you have been so tender 
with women, as if they weren’t much short of angels 
right out of the clouds. But bless your heart, 
Arnold, everybody has sown some wild oats ; and do 
you think, though all the rest of the world turnsand 
holds up a pointing finger, om Wymer is going: to 
back out of his friendship? Nay, nay, man! We've 
grown into such a love for each other, there’s: no 
untwining the heartstrings laced in and laced out by 
many hard experiences, and many bright ones, too, 
Heaven be thanked !” 

Blennerhasset’s rugged face overflowed with the 
mingled anguish and rapture of his emotion. He 
turned and flung his arms around the other, sobbing 
through hot tears: 

“Oh, Tom! oh Tom !” and could get:no:farther. 

Wymer patted the sunburnt: cheek-and smoothed 
pate - iron-gray locks as. he might have: done to a 
child. 

** Poorold fellow! You've-worked yourselfiup into, 
areal féver, It’s apity you hadn’t freed'yourmind 
beforethis,"he murmured, in a tendor,caressingtone. 

‘Heaven bless; you, Tom Wymer !” ejaculated 
Biennerhasset again, solemnly. ( 

“Heaven has,” returned Wymer, casting a reve- 


you: for my, true and honest friend. I tell you, 
Arnold, there isn’t anything can part.us two.” — 

‘ Heaven send it to be so,” was the response, inm 
low, deep tone, no longer tremulous ; “ but it: will 
only be-of your goodness, Tom.” 

‘“Nonsense! which has done the most:?) Who 
hasworkedilike a slave for his money, and then 
given it upy to help me in myneeds? Who has 
bronght myy Daisy, to. me, and helped me. care. for 
‘her; and:ddme-as much for-her as.if. it was, his:own: 
flesh and blood instead of mine ? Do you think we 
are going to forget that ?” 

Blennerhasset writhed at Daisy’s name. 

* I’m thinking of the oldertimes,’’ he said ; “let 
us talk about them—when we were lusty young 
fellows, and soldier comrades. We were a deal to 
each other even then—eh, Tom ?”’ 

“Of course tve were, and have been ever since, 
and are now, Arnold. So cheer up, old boy; and 
what's more—speaking reverent-like of those things 
we are none of us sure of—so I think we shall be in 
the hereafter.” 

The two men grasped hands, and looked a 
moment fondly each into the other’s face with 
loving, honest eyes. 

“The hereafter,” repeated Wymer, dreamily ; 
do you know that has been a good deal in my 
thoughts to-day ? The fact is, 1 had a wonderfal 
dream just before break of day. I’d been half 
asleep and half awake, you know, lying there 
listening to the, birds. waking up. I'd been 
dreaming about the sea. Maybe it was our island 
experience, and maybe not. Only I heard the 
great waves beating and rolling in like as they came 
from a long stretch without any break of land ; and 
somehow it seemed dreadfully solemn, and a great 
awe fell upon me, and I shivered and looked around 
for you and Daisy, and could not find you, and was 
so distracted I cried out. And then suddenly the 
waves rolled away, and three angels, bright and 
glorious, you know, and yet sweetly familiar too, 
for all their starry eyes and waving wings, came 
floating up to me and kissed me. I seemed to know 
them, and to be joyful and glad again. One was 
my wife and the other my daughter, poor Bessie, all 
her troubles forgotten ; but the third, the little 
cherub creature, has puzzled me all day.” 

He paused to look in his companion’s face with 
that tranquil, confiding smile.of his. 

Blennerhasset’s eyes were dilated with some mys- 
terious awe. 

‘**Good Heaven !” ejaculated he, feebly. 

‘* Why, it was only adream. You don’t suppose 
I’m silly enough to take it as a warning,” said 
Wymer, reprovingly. “But what am [ turning 
away from your troubles for? You are going to 
tell it out now, and let me help you drive it off.” 

‘Not yet, not yet,’’ answered Blennerhasset, 
falling into a new panic; “not quite yet, ‘Tom. 
Promise me again you won't be too hard with me. 
You'll try to see that I meant for the best. Promise 
me that, Tom.” 

And haven’t I said it a dozen times? I tell 
you I don’t care what it is—how bad. It 
won’t change my heart to you. You’re Arnold 
Blennerhasset and I’m Tom Wymer, and that 
meant Damon and Pythias in that old regiment— 
don’t you remember? Andit means just the same 





now. 


“Heaven bless you, Tom. Heaven bless you !” 

** And you'll free your mind now? You won't be 
carrying about a dreary secret away from us all?” 
pursued Wymer, eagerly. 

“No, I won’t; I will tell you all to-night,’ 
answered Blennerhasset, his tone solemn, his eyes 
up again to the sky. 

“ Well, that’s a sensible resolution, and it will 
suit as well. I believe I’m tired, now I come to 
think of it. I walked too fast when I went over, I 
fear. I hada queer, faintish turninashop. I’m 
glad we are so near home.” 

When they went into the yard, they met Daisy 
and Algeron setting-out for a walk, as they said. 

Too much absorbed with their own experience 
were both grandfather-and uncle to heed the traces 
of evident:excitement upon the young people’s faces. 

Daisy had gone. out, however, through the gate, 
when she suddenly turned, and came flying back, 
and throwing-ler: arms.around Wymer’s neck, sho 
murmured in.an agitated voice : 

“ Kiss me, grandpapa, kiss me, and wish me good 

I can’t'go withoutthat.”’ 

He: put back the glossy strands of wavy hair from 
thie- white forehead, and ‘kissed it:thrice. 

“Heaven bless you, mydarling, now and always. 
You cannot go anywhere, my pet, without grand- 
father’s blessing follows. Take good care of her, 


ened D th parting; halfireluctant hand 
| Daisy, with parting; halftreluctant hands, 
final: and followediAlgeron. 

“Bless: her sweet face; her loving heart,’’ mur- 
muredi Wymer, following, the graceful figure with 
fondieyes. ‘‘ Well, well,, Arnold, we've been tio 
happy old. fellows, after all!” 

"believe promised you won't hate me,” quoth 
Blennerhasset, half-despondent again. 

“Tat, tut,.man, why do-you harp on that foolish 
thonght ? Iitell you you've beenalmost as much of 
mi: ee as ae —— and it — om be 
somethi you tb turn my love into hate. 
I'm going “= the tree:to take:a little nap in my 
chair. theres. Come down: there, when I wake up, 
and:makie: a clean breastrof'it,, and you'll see that 
theres isn’t room for anything but love in ‘om 
Wymer’s heart. I ama happy old fellow, andI 
know it, you see.” 

He turned around with the same genial, benignant 
smile shining over his whole face, and sauntered 
down to his favourite spot under the wide-spreading 
boughs of the chestnut tree, and drooped into the 
comfortable arm chair which was left always for his 
use, with a sigh of satisfaction. 

He took out his handkerchief, wiped his face 
slowly, and looked around with a contented eye. 

“T’ve drifted into a comfortabie harbour at last,’’ 
he murmured, ‘“‘and I’m grateful I am sure. I 
never felt more thankfully contented in my life. 
And now Blennerhasset is going to put away his 
trouble, I shan’t have any worry atall.” His eye, 
that had been roaming lovingly from the flower- 
wreathed porch and embowering shubbery, went 
upward to the clear blue sky with serene content. 
Porhaps his morning dream returned to his mind, 
for the gaze was prolonged, and was reluctantly 
withdrawn. The bees came humming drowsily over 
the clover blossoms at his feet. A great butterfly 
with lovely wings fluttered around him slowly, and 
was greeted with a smile of childlike admiration, 
and its course followed with loving interest. Then 
a bird lighted on a lower branch of the tree, where 
he could watch its fairy movements ; pecked at its 
glossy breast ; fluttered its slender wings ; twisted 
its tiny neck, and looked down a momert with sky- 
bright eyes before launching out into the swell of 
melody that filled all the place with harmony. 

Seeing and listening in sweet content the old 
musician finally drowsed off into slumber, the 
sweet fragrance of the summer blossoming in the 
air, the mellowed sunlight filtering through the 
leafy screen and touching his bowed head reverently, 
the birds carolling madly all around him. So he 
glided away from the consciousness of earthly 
affairs, and floated off—off. 

Did the angels come again in his vision, and clasp 
him close, and leave their tender kisses that so 
sweet a smile was left upon those-breathless lips ? 
Twice in the two hours that followed Blennerhassct, 
with haggard face and wistful eyes, stole down the 
path, glanced at the apparently sleeping figure, 
and noiselessly retreated, murmuring : 

“T won’t wake him out of a happy sleep to tell 
such a story.” 

But the third time Daisy had returned, and ran 
down with him, and stealing up to him, wreathed 
her arms about him, and dropped her kisses upon 
his forehead, 

She sprang back with a wild cry. The forehead 
was marbly cold. 

‘*Grandfather. Oh, grandfather!” she cried, 
wildly, kneeling down, and seizing upon the drop- 
ping hands, 

Biennerhasset rushed forward and took a single 
look into the pale face, and staggered back into a 
moan of anguish, 
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Daisy ran back to the house like one demented, 
and seizing Algeron by the hand, implored: 

“Oh, Captain Vansittant—Algeron, come and tell 
me my grandfatkeris not dead! He is sitting there 
under the tree, but he does not open his eyes nor 
speak a word of answer, and he is cold—so icy 
cold.” 

When they reached the place they found Blenner- 
hasset. kneeling there, with both icy hands of his 
eld comrade clasped tight in his. 

““Tom, Tom!” he muttered, “ you know it now. 
You know it all now. And the third angel has told 
you who she is!” 

“He is not dead. Oh! uncle don’t say he is 
dead,” implored the distracted Daisy, while Algeron 
lifted the hand, and explored for the pulse, dropping 
it sorrowfully the next instant. 

** Dearest Daisy,’’ he said, tenderly, “‘ try to con- 
trol your grief. See how peacefully and pleasantly 
his summons came. There could hardly have been 
asingle pang to disturb that sweet smile. We will 
have a physician, but it is of noavail. Dear, dear, 
Daisy, he is surely gone.” 

The girl flung herself into the dead arms with a 
passionate burst of weeping. 

Alas ! alas! when before had those arms remained 
unresponsive to need of hers ? 

Blennerhasset watched her with dry, calm eyes. 

Strangely calm Daisy thought, for she turned to 
him, and said, almost reproachfully : 

“Oh! uncle, how can you bear it so!” 

‘“* Daisy,” responded he, quickly, his lips twitching 
nervously, “do you think I do not know all the joy 
of my life is over! Thereis nothing left for me but 
to be patient as I can till I follow on my old com- 
rade’s track. And yet I could almost kneel down 
here, and bless Heaven for this mercy. He has 
been spared a cruel blow that would have killed him 
by its pain and sore distress. Now he has gone 
peacefully and lovingly. Oh, Tom Wymer, Tom 
Wymer, my old comrade!’’ 

And here the husky voice broke off suddenly, and 
Blennerhasset buried his quivering face in his 
clasped hands. 

“Go back to the house, dear Daisy,” said Algeron, 
tenderly. ‘‘ We will bring him in, and put him on 
his own bed.” 

** Not yet,’’ exclaimed Blennerhasset, authorita- 
tively. ‘* Wait a moment, Daisy. I promised him 
it should be told to-day, and it shall bedone. Sit 
down again at his feet, all of us in the old group, 
for the last time, and let me tell the story.”’ 

After a single glance at his solemn face the pair 
obeyed, instinctively aware that some important 
revelation was at hand. 

Blennerhasset stood upright, in front of the‘ 





[A FRESH CLAIMANT, ] 


corpse, his arms crossed, his eyes never turned from 
the dead face. He began first with the conversa- 
tion of that day, and then went back to the eventful 
scene at the Liverpool dock so many years ago. 
The dry gasps between the words, the rigid look 
about the white lips, betrayed that the speaker 
suffered as keenly as they, but he kept a calm com- 
posure of manner through it all. 

Daisy at first had looked restless and distressed 
to be sitting there instead of attending to the last 
duties. But after a few sentences, she caucht a 
sharply-drawn breath, clasped her hands tightly, 
and sat like a statue ef stone, staring with breath- 
less intensity of attention into the speaker's face, 
though his eyes never once saw hers. A little moan 
broke from her presently, but after it she never 
moved or spoke until he had finished. 

He turned them slowly, and trusted himself to 
look at her. Her face was almost as deadly pale as 
that of the corpse, her eyes glittered fiercely, the 
tears all dried away. 

* And now, Daisy, what will you say to me ?”’ he 
asked, huskily. “Tom has forgiven me, I know. 
But you, Daisy ?” 

How full of yearning tenderness was that quiver- 
ing voice. It touched her sorely, but, oh! her own 
heart was so cruelly stung with anguish and 
dismay. She could only think of that. 

“I will try, uncle,’”’ she faltered. “I will try to 
forgive you. But you must give me time, for this 
is bitter, bitter sorrow to me.” 

A patient smile just quivered an instant over 
his face. 

“Daisy, my darling, I will give you to the last 
minute of my life, and then bless you for your 
gracious goodness, if you whisper to my failing ear, 
Uncle, I forgive you.’ Oh, my child, don’t you 
see that I never dreamed of any such sore ending 
as this? If that woman had never come.” 

Daisy gave a sharpery. 

“That woman! Will she have aright to claim 
me? Oh, whoamI? Whatwill become of me ?” 

**No one shall claim you,” exclaimed Algeron, 
hastily, gathering the wavering little figure 
tenderly to his breast. “There is one claim that 
ean supersede all others. Giveit to me, Daisy, my 
darling. You know I have loved you from the first 
minute I heard your voiee on the India steamer. I 
told you this morning there was one clause in the 
general’s directions that could never be fulfilled, 
though the belt and papers were given safely into 
my possession. It was my marriage with a Blen- 
karne heiress. And the reason was that [ knew it 
would perjwre my soul to take any one else to my 
heart but the sweet princess who reigned there in 
sovereiga majesty. ear Daisy, give me a 





husband’s right to care for you and to sbhieli 
ou ” 


And Daisy, sobbing more softly now, did not 
deny his claim upon her. He carried her tenderly 
to the house and set the startled little handmaid to 
attending her wants, and went out himself to help. 
Blennerhasset. 

The latter was grave, but calm and very still. 

Only haif of him seemed left, and Algeron grieved 
to perceive that most of the time he did not under- 
stand a word spoken to him. 

** Uncle,” he said, gently, when they had laid the 
still figure in the familiar room and crossed the pale 
hands over the pulseless breast with a knot of 
flowers between the thin fingers, ‘‘ dear uncle, it is 
natural that Daisy’s grief and this harrowing and 
sudden revelation should numb her faculties and 
mak> Her fora little time forgetful of your love. 
Give her time and she will come voluntarily, sobbing 
her forgiveness and asking for yours. Don’t feel 
hurt and grieved that she stays by herself.” 

‘“*Bless your kind heart, lad, I ain’t blaming 
Daisy- I shouldu’t blame her, whatever she said,” 
he answered, giving a little start when first ad- 
dressed. ‘ And I'm thankful she found you to care 
for her and make her happy, as I couldn’t. I, who 
am ina kind of maze, you see, and aveak and con- 
fused. It’s so long, you know, that Tom and I have 
been together and helped one another that I feel lost, 
knowing, as‘I do, that he has gone away from me— 
so far away. Once if he couldn’t talk he would 
write, though it was seldom that we got so far apart 
as that, even. But now——’ 

He stopped and looked wistfully down at the 
marble face, and then suddenly turned his appealing 
eyes upon the young man. 

“ You don’t think there is any way, do you, that 
he could let me know? It seems to me this hard, 
tight feeling would leave my heart if I could just 
have the word that he forgives me and cares a little 
something for poor Blennerhasset still. For he’s with 
those angels now. I told you his dream.” 

Algeron was deeply affected. How strong indeed 
was the bond between the two. But he was spared 
the effort at reply. j 

Blennerhasset suddenly lifted his head and smiled 
brightly. 

‘“* What a silly creature Tam! Didn’t he leave 
me the last words justas if Heaven inspired him to 
say it? He said ‘There wasn’t room for anything 
but love in Tom Wymer'’s heart,’ and I am not going 
to doubt it—no, I’m not going to doubt it. Andit 
he can’t come back, I shall go on to him.” i 

Algeron wrung his hand and left him there, still 


| hanging fondly over the lifeless form, 


(T'o be continued.) 
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LOVE’S DREAM AND REALITY; 


oR, 
THE HOUSE OF SECRETS, 
———- > — 
OHAPTER XIII. 
A woman moved is like a fountain troubled 
Muddy ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty. 
Shakespeare, 

In her dressing-room at home Myra Halstead was 
walking to and fro in astate bordering on frenzy. 
She tore the ornaments from her hair, her neck and 
arms, and flung them upon the table. She threw off 
her beautiful dress, and spoke angrily to the maid 
when she offered to brush out and braid her hair for 
thenight. She indulged in outbreaks of passion, then 
she sobbed and cried, then she walked the floor 

ain. 

Finally she threw herelf, exhausted, in an easy- 
chair, as if undecided whether to go into another fit 
of hysterics, or to allow herself to become calm. 

The maid’s expressions of sympathetic indignation 
had not the least effect. 

“Hold your tongue, Sylvia,” she said at length, 
“and attend tome. Where is the box the traitor 
sent on Thursday ?” 

Sylvia opened an Indian cabinet, and took out a 
tiny box of polished wood, richly inlaid in different 
colours. It had a key in the lock, which she turned 
and opened the lid. 

The inside was lined with crimson silk velvet, on 
which reposed a gold locket, finished with a circlet 
of small pearls and diamonds, 

She laid this on the lap of her young mistress. 

Myra lifted the jewel, and unfolded a bit of white 
paper that lay under it. It seemed to increase her 
Vexation. 

She thrust the paper and locket back into the box, 
locked it, and bade her maid wrap it in paper and 
seal it up, 

‘You know the address, Sylvia?” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Myra, it is here; I copied it off the 
paper, as you told me,” 

“You shall take the box and leave it there to- 
morrow morning,” said the young lady. “Give me 
pen and ink ; I will direct it. Nowitis ready. Put 
it on the table, and before I wake to-morrow let it 
be—there—you know. You must take it yourself.” 

“I will, Miss Myra.” 

“How daring of him to flirt with that woman 
before my very eyes!” 

“He is not worth thinking about, you that have so 
aner beaux, and all rich, too!” 

You may undress me now, Sylvia ; it is late.” 





[AN IMPERIOUS ORDER. ] 


The night toilet was speedily made, Before she 
composed herself to sleep Myra called out: 

“Don’t forget to go early in the morning, Sylvia, 
and don’t tell any one about it!” 

“ No, miss.” . 

“ How I should like to see him when he knows I 
have discarded him; I hatehim—Ido; Ray is ten 
times as handsome!” 

Not withstanding her anger, the fair girl slept late 
into the morning. Whenshe opened her eyes Sylvia 
was moving quietly about the room. 

The maid turned at the first sound of her young 
lady’s voice, and commenced a series of mysterious 
nods to indicate that her orders had been exo- 
cuted. 

“Did you see any one?” asked Myra, sitting up 
in bed, 

“No, miss; no one at all.’ 

* How did you send it to him?” 

“T gave it to the waiter; he will be sure to put it 
in his hands.” - 

“Tam very glad!” cried the girl, leaping from her 
bed to the floor. “I will never forgive him, never! 
The treacherous flirt! “Ugh, how cold it is! Dress 
me quickly, Sylvia. Don’t pull my hair as you do 
sometimes, or I shall scold you, for I am in an 
irritable mood to-day. Throw that shawl over my 
shoulders.” 

Sylvia obeyed in silence. 

“Ts breakfast over?” she asked, seeing a tray of 
the delicate toast, eggs, and chocolate on her own 
table. 

“Oh, long ago, Miss Myra. I brought this up for 
you. See, the chocolate is boiling hot; the spirit 
lamp is burning under it. Will you have some ?” 

Myra threw herself ou an easy-chair, in her dress- 
ing gown, and took a cup of the delicious beverage, 
which she sipped while eating heartily. It was not 
in a love disappointment to spoil the young lady’s 
appetite, 

She descended to the common breakfast parlour 
when she was dressed, Her father had gone out. 

Theonly occupant of the room was Mrs. Single- 
ton, who had accepted the invitation of Mr. and Mrs, 
Halstead to take up her abode with them for the 
winter. She was doing some crochet work by the 
window; but laid it down when the young girl 
entered, and advancing, took her hand and kissed 
her with an air of solemuity, suggestive of something 
out of thé common order of thiugs. 

“ Are you not well?” asked the girl. 

“Oh, yes. Why do you ask ?” 

“ Because youlook sv grave and al:nost sad. 
aasthing happened?” 


Has 





“Something I do not like; but it may please some 
others in this house.” 

“ What is it?’ 

“ Shall I show it to you? Perbaps it will disturb 
you as much as it has me ; and you are looking pale, 
my child.” 

“Never mind my looks! What is it?” 

The gaunt lady took Myra’s hand and led her out 
of the room and upstairs to the back drawing-room. 
There she drew thecurtain from one of the windows, 
and pointed to something on the wall. 

It was a tine full-length portrait of Clarice Hal- 
stead in her wedding-dress. Myra started to seo 
what a likeness it was, as well as a superb painting. 
The drapery was exquisitely done; the rich sheen 
of the silk, the misty softness of the lace, the cloud- 
like veil, the snowy wreath, were perfect. The same 
justice had been done to the matchless form and 
face, the glossy hair, the smooth clear cheek, the 
dreamy, dusky eyes. One white hind, holding a 
bouquet, was painted as only a true artist could 
depict that most difficult piece of work—a lady’s 
hand, 

“ How beautiful!” exclaimed the girl. * When did 
this come home?” 
“ Yesterday. 

ordered ?” 

“Oh, yes; an artist of considerable repute was 
engaged to paint it a month ago. Did you ever see 
such a likeness ?” 

“Myra!” said Mrs Singleton, fixing a stern look 
on her, “surely you gave no orders to have this 
picture hung in this room?” 

“ No—I knew nothing about it,” 

“You cannot bave forgotten, child, whose por~ 
trait has, hung—yes—in that very spot for so many 
years ?” 

“No, I remember well; it was my mother’s,’ 

“ Now it is removed, thrown aside—to make way: 
for the new queen!” exclaimed the dame, ia indigna- 
tion. 

** Mrs, Singleton !” 

“ And look, Myra, almost the same costume—white- 
silk and lace! ‘The proud new wife must set forth 
her fresh young beauty in contrast to the worn 
plainer face of your mother.” 

The girl looked wonderingly into the matron’s face. 

“Can you bear it, girl? ‘To see your own beloved 
mother supplanted —and not only supplanted, but 
openly triumphed over! If your father had no more 
respect for the memory of the dead, I wonder that 
you can suffer this desecration !” 

Myra’s nerves were in an excited state from her 
varoxysm of iealousy. 


Did you know it had been 
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“TJ will not suffer it!” she cried, impetuously. 
“See, she holds just such a bouquet as mamma has 
in her picture! I will have it taken down at 
once.” 

She rang the bell with energy. The servant man 
presented himself. 

John,” said his young mistress, * you may call 
Henry to help you take down this picture.” 

‘The man was agape with astonishment. 

“Why, Miss Myra, master hung it up yester- 
day.” 

‘I don’t care who put it here; I choose to have it 
taken down, and my mother’s restored to its place, 
Let it be done directly.” 

“ You are not to dispute the orders.of: your young 
mistress,” said Mrs, Singleton. 

The man went to call his fellow servant. 

Mrs, Singleton fortified Myra’s: resolution by her 
expressions of indignation. 

All her jealous dislike of Halstead’sbride- bubbled 
forth, 

“It was not enoughiy’’she cried; “to usurp the 
place of that lovelyr-woman in your fathier’s heart, 
but she must vaunt herrtriamph amd’ degrade the 
semblance of her predecessor: before: the eyes of all 
the tousehold.” i 

“Say no more, aunt!” said’ Myra, who was pacingy 
the room in her agitation.. ‘“ Leave it‘alltome. Nos 


go to work,” she said to the two men, who enteredj,}; 


one of them carrying the steps. 
In a fow minutes the picture stood on the-floor: 
“Now, bring back the one that:hung herey. Wheres; 
is it?” 
“ In master’s bedehamber.” : 
“Go and fetch it. Stay, youmay take: this: with 
you.” 
The momobediently took up the large-portraiti 
At that’ moment'the door leading to the: hall! was 
opened, andiMrs. Halstead entered. 
An atmosphiere of peace seemed to enterwith her; 
but her stepdaughter was excited beyond the bounds 
of self-control. 
“ What is all this? What are you doing?” shies 
eaid to the men, 
Myra answered, “They are obeying my orders, 
madame. I have directed them to restore my mother’s 
picture to its place. It was presumptuous in you to 
remove it, and put yours where it had hung so long. 
My mother is dead, but her memory is entitled at 
least to respect !”” 
She burst into a violent fit of weeping. 
“To respect? Certainly. And [am the last ono 
to refuse to yield it, as you would acknowledge, Myra, 
if you knew me. It was by your father's orders that 
my portrait was put up in this room.” 
“Oh, yes, I daresay! You have bewitched him, 
and caused him to neglect every one else!” cried the 
excited girl; “and no doubt you wished to show 
everybody how much handsomer and more brilliant 
you are than my poor mother! And to set off the 
contrast, you had yourself painted in the same dress, 
with the same bouquet!” The words were half- 
drowned in tears, but it could be seen they came from 
a sorely wounded heart. 
“ Myra, darling,” said Mrs. Singleton, clasping the 
girl in her arms, “ you must not-allow yourself to 
become excited.” 
It was easy for one of Clarice’s penetration to 
discover whose insinuations had excited her step- 
daughter. 
The men had paused, looking to their mistress for 
directions. 
“ Go on,” she said, “ and do as Miss Myra directed 
sou. 
They went out, and presently returned with the 
other picture, which they hung upon the wall in place 
of the one taken down, 
Mrs. Halstead quietly superintended all and ad- 
justed the cord with herown hands Her dignity 
and forbearance did more to humiliate Mrs. Singleton 
than any words could have done. Her thin face 
worked; she fairly blashed with mortification. 
She led Myra gently out of the room, and upstairs 
to her own chamber. There she seated herself beside 
her on the sofa, and soothed her with caresses. 
Myra’s mood had changed, and she felt ashamed 
of her violence. 
“It was good of her, was it not,” she whispered, 
“to give up to me after all?” 
‘She wished you to think her good in doing so,” 
was thereply. 
“ What do you mean, aunt?” 
“That you areno match for her in cunning, my 
poor child.” 

“T don’t think she is cunning.” 

“She wants to subju sate you, dear, but I hope you 
will retain your independence.” 5 

“Tam sorry I spoke so rudely to her,” 

“It was but thetruth.” 

a ai sureshe meant no disrespect to my mother's 
memory.” 


“ You cannot fathom her depth of character.” 

“Ob, aunt, now you misjudge her. Miss Kent was 
always open and frank with me, and always good- 
tempered too. If my father does not scold me I will 
ask her to forgive me!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Oh! mischief! thou art swift 


To enter in the thoughts of desperate men. 
Shakespeare, 


Marrin BLAKE was seated in his dressing-gown 
with a cigar, reading overa letter he had taken from 
his trunk. He had conned it carefully and laid it 
down, musing over its contents, when a tap came to 
hisdoor. 

* Gome in!” he called out, “ Fred Hobart, if it is 


““Novomeelse,” answered that worthy, as he en- 
teredj closing the door, and took a seat on the other 
side off the table. “ You have not been out thismorn- 
ing, I'see,”” he remarked, glancing at the remains of 
breakfast upon a tray on the side-table. 

“Out lateclastinight,” half-groaned Blake, laying 
aside hiscigar, ‘‘ And my usual luck followed me 
at Riped’s-—assitialways docs of late. I’m-cleaned 
‘Omby bart:’”’ 

“Sorry, enomgiito hear it,” said the-yorng man, 
Leensasiin itis athooy moustache. ‘'T wanted you to 
lend mea bundted or so.” 

“Gouldn’ts doe itf Don't expect to see so much 
jmoney: in aamenth,” ejaculated the other. “ How 
jcome you to:want.so»much?’ You nevervplay, I be- 
lieve !"” 

' “ No—butiIimust live; you know, and I'should like 
to settle a fewrbills. Cau’t you let me have fiity 
pounds?” 

“T tell you [hiaven’t three to my, name ;”’ and he 
drow outa nearky empty purse, shaking it between 
his fingers. Then hetookiupthedlester he had been 
studying and folded it: 

“What's thatt?? adan??” 


law, I believe?””” 


‘agree. with me.” 

“T suppose not: Pérhaps, though, you can tell 
me what my claim is worth on the late Mr. Edgerly’s 
estate,” 

‘*AsI understand it, you have noclaim. He dis- 
inherited you?” 

“He left all he had to that son of his, who 
was too well off before with his mother’s property.” 

“ There was aformer will in your favour,” 

“Giving me half. But he destroyed it.” 

“You might get the fellow who benefited by the 
last one to act on thesquare. Heis rolling in money 
they say.” 

“I don’t think hell do anything. Newbold has 
written to him and got nothing.” 

“ You might shame him into it.” 

**No; here is his father’s last letter to me. You 
can read it.” 

Hobart glanced over tho letter. 

“He forbids you to apply to your cousin, or to 
approach himin any way, on penalty of exposure 
and punishment, aud says Colonel Atherton will see 
to it, as he is intrusted with the secret. What 
secret ?” 

“I was in a desperate strait for money, and I was 
imprudent. If I could have got the old man and his 
son out of the way then, I should have come in for 
the whole.” 

“You did not go the right way to work, I see. 
The old man discovered your desigu ——” 

“Tn six hours. But for that unlucky discovery I 
should have been a rich man.” 

“ Aud this Col: n+] Atherton ?” 

* He had an old grudge against me. When I was 
a boy I speut months at a time in his family,” 

* You?” 

“Yes; he was living not far from Mr Edgerly. 
He hada very handsome woman fora wife, who 
wanted me for her page, and gave me dancing and 
fencing lessons.” 

“ Fencing ?” 

“Yes, she handed the weapon skilfully, though 
she was a slender woman. And she rode like a streak 
of lightning, She made me ride with her and read 
to her; and I verily believe I should have fallen in 
love with her if I had been old enough. I read ro- 
mances to her so often that I used to fancy myself 
one of the heroes, and conquering fortune by some 
mighty deed. Oh, the jewels she had! And she 
used to tell me that when I married my wife should 
wearsuch. She used to put them on, and bid me 
look at her, fairly blazing with the gems. And one 
day I asked her if her husband were dead if she 
would not marry me.” 

‘Then you loved her, after all?” 

“Not a bit of it; but 1 wanted the jewels, and I 
wauted her to entertain and teach me. 1 had read 





of poisons and all that. and one day I mixed up one 


“No; something: worses. Ered; you: hiswe-stiediédt |: 
| ‘L. did‘ ansmattering-at'the business, but it did not:}- 


in some wine on the sideboard in a decanter nearly 
empty.” 

* What was done, then?” 

‘She charged me with poisoning the wine, and } 
did not deny it. The house was closed to me from 
that time.” 

“Did you make confession ?” 

“T did to her. She knew what I had done, in fact; 
but she showed mono mercy. Her husband would 
not believe but that she had put me up toit. I was 
so angry at her reproaches, I told her she had given 
me the idea, and had fostered my hopés that sho 
would marry me if I could make her a widow.” 

“ What said she to that?” 

“ She spurned me ffom her presence; said I had 
ruined her life—aud! I never’saw her again. It is 
my firm belief'that:shie:was in love with an officer; 
and I expectedito,hearshe had eloped with him when 
she left her husband?”' 

“ They parted, them?” 

“Toa fewrweekis—yos. I) never heard that she 
had runaway with alover ; but that.was always my 
belief.” 

“ And thi#.smam Knows-of your attempt on your 
uncle and'comsin!” 

“ Tt was pai h his caution that the attempt 
was defeateds. Iiwaseafraid of him, but I was tired 
of dependémees; Iicowld)not have stood it till the old 
man’s death. _ [iwasebiound to break the chain.” 

“ Well?” sei@i young: Hobart, “I am lawyer enough 
to tell yomithiat yomearnot*force your cousin to give 
you anything if hiedather cuts you off in his will, 
nor frightemhim intoit by threats,as long as he and 
this colone} cau bring-up these stories. Better trust 
to the cards.” 

“There I am out again. The knaves suspect my 
tricks. Ihave been refused a place atithe tables ia 
several houses.” 

“ Thatiis precious bad, for I counted om-you, Blake, 
jto givemeadift.. Thelittle jade yonder has thrown 
‘me over,’”" ° 

“What!  Hialatead’s daughter. What's the 
matter?” 

“ Jeatons—jealous of my attentions to Aurelis 
Wetmore.” 

“ But you have her 

“Uncertain as the wind. Fire and fervour one 
minute—ice the next. If I had hooked Aurelia I 
would let the little vixen go; she has not half the 
widow’s money, and ten chances toone her father 
has an heir in his old age. But if I fail with the 
lovely widow, I shall have to marry the other in 
spite of my hope of revenge on her father.” 

“She is a pretty little thing.” 

“TI never liked her gipsy ways. Now Aurelis 
pleases me.” 

‘+ Have you proposed yet?” 

“To the widow? No; she keeps me in such 4 
flutter of doubt, I dare not venture.” 

“* You must dosomething, Fred, and.I too. We 
are both at:the point of desperation.” 

“T shall make up.with Myra, and push my suit 
with Aurelia at the same time.” 

“ Couldn't you borrowa few hundreds in the mean- 
time ?” 

“Of either lady-love? 
Blake!” 

“Of young Singleton, then ?” 

‘*He hates me. No, no! I mustilive on my wits 
till I get one heiress or the other, I've an idea, 
Blake.” 

‘* Let us have it, quick, if there’s money in it.” 

“ That enchantress—the French madame—some- 
thing may be done with her.” 

“1 don’t think she’s over deep in funds, or I should 
have tried it,” 

‘But you could take charge of the puree, man, 
and go starring with ber.” 

“* You. don’t know my lady Florence. She would 
refuse to sing a note.” 

“You kuow the old adage—‘The bird that can 
sing and won't,’ ete.” 

“I should not kuow how to make her do anythiog 
she did not choose to do.” 

“Try another tack, then. Nobody knows of her 
relation to you?” 

‘* Nobody—I believe.” 

“T thought so. Young Edgerly would not be s0 
sweet on her if he knew s 

“ Young Edgerly! What do you mean?” 

‘Is it possible you do not know that he visits her 
almost every day ?” 

“ Impossible!” 

“True!” 

“ And with what purpose ?” 
th, He is in love with her—any idiot might se¢ 
that.” 

* By Jove!” exclaimed Blake, starting to his feet 

“ 'l’he old colonel encourayes him ; at least, he 10- 
troduced him, and invited him to drive with them 


” 


You must be. crazy, 





once or twice.” 
“ Are you sure of this, Fred?” 
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“J have seen them with my own eyes, and they 
don’t want magnifiers.” 

“By Jove! I won't. stand this! She wouldn’t seo 

e!” 
me Come, don’t give way to passion, man. You can 
make something out of all this. Let things go on 
till both parties are alittle more in for it; then come 
down onthem., ‘They will beglad tosave their cha- 
racters by a little money; and youowe me an equal 
share for my information.” 

Blake was walking toanud fro in exeitement, He 
tore off his dressing-gown and seized his coat and 
boots. 

“ What are you doing?” asked Hobart. 

“T have made up my mind now. I will tako 
Floreuce back and carry her away from here.” 

“Cool, cool and cautious, my good fellow. Too 
great haste will spoil everything. ‘Trust tome. 1 
want your helpin my little affair, and you shall have 
mine. You must not be rash.” 

“Ttell you'll not bear it! Herobbed me of my 
fortune, and now he would——” 

“No, he wouldn't! Rupert Edgerly is too cunning 
torun into a trap with his eyes open. Wait till he 
is caught, and then you have him.. Come, listen to 
me. You know she appears: at the opera to-night. 
You shail go with me, and if you keep your temper 
and patience, youshall see-her. Ishall get achance 
to makean appointment with the little vixen whois 
eo bitter against me, and make all right with her. 
But caution is necessary, Neither you nor L can 
afford to fail, you know.” 

“You areright, Pred! But I must getont of the 
house, the close air suffocates me!” 

“All right; you shall luuch with me We will 
mature our plauvs then.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 
Bilton, 

MADAME BRENTANO's début at the opera was en- 
tirely successful. ‘I'lie house was filled with the 
élite of society ; and all the connoisseurs pronounced 
her voice one of the purest quality. 

The fire-and force of her nature appeared im her 
natural acting, and many spontaneous” bursts of ap- 
plause attested the heartfelt sympathyof the spec- 
tators, 

Mrs, Halstead did not go out that evening, and 
~~ husband was occupied writing letters in his 
study. 

Myra was taken by Mrs. Singleton, attended by 
two gentlemen, and the party occupied’a private box 
near the stage 

The young belle was. extremely. gay; and looked 
exquisitely beautiful in a silk dress of. light-green, 
with opera cloak bordered with ermine, and acoquet- 
tish head-dress cf.lace and pearls. 

The box was continually thronged: by gentlemen 
who came in to pay their respects to the elder lady, 
and their admiring homage to the young.one. 

Once or twice Myra. took a sweeping survey of 
the house, as if half expecting to see hercast-off 
lover. But she-could see nothing of him. 

She bad not observed, as they passed through the 
lobby, that: a pair of keen eyes watched her from 


beliind @ pillar, and that she had been followed to the 


very door of the box. 

Just at the close of one fine scene, when the prima 
donna had retired amid a shower of bouquets, and 
the box door was open to give ingress to several 
gallants eager to greet the young lady, Myra felt a 
paper thrust into her hand, and the hand pressed 
unmistakably. 

She turned quickly, just in time to see a manly 
figure gliding through the crowd and escaping into 
the corridor. 

A flood of crimson surged into her fair face, suf- 
fusing even ler forehead, and a shudder ran through 
her frame, 

“Who was that, Myra,” said Mrs. Singleton, “in 
such a hurry to get out?” 

The young girl shook her head,. but.did not trust 
herself toauswer. She clutched firmly to the paper 
she held, and finally slipped it into her pocket. 

The buzz of conversation and the many compli- 
ments she heard sounded like far-off noises in her 
ears—like the wearying sweep of the wind, or a dis- 
tant waterfall. 

When the inusie recommenced, and those around 
her were silent, she drew out the paper, and cau- 
tiously unfolded it behind her fan. 

It was a passionate rhapsody from: a lover, who 
= to be driven to despair by her coldness and 

nelty, 

, Such expressions of love and misery, such beseech- 
ing language she had never read before. 

. The heat of the house was oppressive; but in an 
‘upulse of displeasure at the boldness-of the young 
wan. whose handwriting she well knew, Miss Hal- 








stead. gathered her cloak more closely about her 
shoulders, and fastened it at her throat. 

Then she looked out with scorn and displeasure in 
her looks. 

How bold it. was in him to watch her and endea- 
vour tocommunicate with her after she had signified 
her rejection of his advances! 

Yet she held fast the note, and holding up her fan 
as a screen, put it carefully in her bosom, After all, 
she was not in the least angry, 

From a box. nearly opposite, Colonel Atherton and 
his young friend Kupert enjoyed the performance, 

The latter drank in the rich sweetness of the fair 
vocalist’s tones as he never had music before. The 
rapid changes in his expressive face were not unno- 
ticed by his companion. 

Both had been invited to sup at Mrs. Miniver’s 
after the opera, and expected to meet the enchan- 
tress. 

The colonel could not fail to: perceive that the 
young man was fast becoming deeply enamoured of 
the singer. For this he felt himself in great. mea- 
sure responsible; for it had been at his solicitation 
that he had gone to theconcert. How would this 
end? He fell into a fit of musing. 

The happiness of young Edgerly was dear to him 
as that of ason. How wouldit be if he were led on 
to unite his fate with that of a professional actress ? 
Could there bs domestic comfort in such a union? 

The thought troubled him. He made a resolution 
that after this evening he would yield to uo more en- 
treaties to accompany his young friend on. visits to 
the singer. He blamed. himself. already, 

He glanced again at the rapt, glowing counte- 
uauce of the young man, all eager delight; then 
at. the object of his admiration, standing in a grace. 
ful pose at the conclusion of @ solo, and bowing 
to the applause. 

There was a fascination about her he could not 
resist. 

It thrilled through every fibre of his being, And 
the strangely familiar looks! They could not be 
traced to cast of feature, or to. any particular ex- 
pression. It wasas if he Lad seen the face in his 
dreams, or so long ago that the memory had almost 
faded away. He strove in vain to catch tho fleeting 
impression. 

As she lifted her radiant eyes and smiled his heart 
gave a great bound, and an impulse prompted him to 
rush forward and clasp the lovely vision that brought 
his youth back so vividly. 

Then a cloud of sorrow and despair seemed to fall 
between them, and he sank back, groaning in- 
wardly, 

“ What can all this mean ?” he muttered to himself. 
“ Am IJ, too, falling under'the spell of witchcraft? Is 
it in me to. play the fool in my old age ?” 

He wiped the perspiration from his. forehead, and 
turned his-eyes away, no longer wondering. at. young 
Edgerly’s infatuation. 

His looks swept the audiencé to find some object to 
divert his attention. 

He noticed & man ina private box: on the other 
side, holding the curtain so as partly to conceal his 
face, and looking intently towards the stage.. Tho 
singular fluttering of the curtain attracted his atteu- 


tion. 
* Was-the listener nervous and trembling ? 
As the drapery fell aside a moment he saw thatthe 
man’s eyes, eager, wild and ferocious, lighted a face 


of déathlike pallor, He looked’ like one ready to 
commit any deed ‘of desperation. 

Some one behind him leaned forward and’ whis- 
pered, and then the curtain was drawn close as the 
act-drop fell on the stage. 

‘The wild-looking man was Martin Blake. 

He had seen the triumph of the woman he had des- 
pised and forsaken; he had seen her whom he had 
trampled on receiving the homage of crowds as the 
unrivalled queen of song; he had gazed on her ma- 
tured loveliness; and cursed his own folly ia giviug 
her up; he had felt madness surging within him as 
he saw her smile, and remembered that. le was her 
righ:ful master. 


And he would beso still! He would claim her. 


| The law gave him privileges she would not dare dis- 


pute. He would reap the harvest of her success. He 
liad noted the eloquent looks of his euvied cousin. 
He would tear the siren from his grasp. He would 
be. revenged on him! The demon within him re- 
joiced that he had it in his power to be so re- 
venged! 

‘lhe opera was over. The audience was in bril- 
liaut procession out of the-building. 

Blike sat some minutes in a deep study; then 
sprang up and pressed forward like'a madman to- 
war is the stage. 

From one of the chairs in the orchestra he leaped 
upon the boards, lifted the curtain, aud passed be- 
hind the scenes, 

The persons engaged in putting out the lights pro- 





bably took him for one of the actors, for no one in. 
tercepted him. He made his way to the rear en- 
trance. 

Several carriages were there. 
Madame Brentano had driven away, 

No; there was her carriage. ‘he driver was on 
his seat ; there was no footman. 

He pulled the doov open and sprangin. It was 
quite dark, and he concealed himself in the corner 
cagediin the. door that. would be opened for the 
ady. 

In a few minutes it was thrown open, and Madame 
Brentano, wrapped in her cloak, and attended by her 
maid, stepped in. She took the back seat. 

The maid had entered and was placivg herself on 
the other side, when she perceived that some one 
else was there, 

She gave a loud scream and started up. 

“ What is the matter ?” asked her mistress. 

“There is some one here! A maa!” shrieked the 
woman, and in an instant she had sprung from the 
carriage, 

“ Drive on!” shouted Blake, putting his head out, 
and speaking to the coachman, 

Madame Brentano preserved her presence of mind. 

“Who are you, sir?” she asked, in a firm voice, 
“and what do you mean by getting into my car- 
riage ?” 

“ Hush, and let him go on! 
say to you,” was the auswer. 

The lady rose to follow the maid out, and was al- 
ready at the door, when Blake seized her arm, and 
forcibly drew her back, closing the carriage door. 

“Tilorence! I must and will speak’ to you.” 

“Qh, itis you!” she cried, in the tone of au injured 
queen. ‘‘It is like you! I might have expected 
some such thing. Begone, sir, or I will give you 
into custody.” 

“You have refused to receive me at your own 
house ; and I am determined to have an interview. 
You had better silence that girl, aud let the man go 

” 


He inquired if 


I have something to 


The maid had not ceased her cries for assistance, 
and several persons were surrounding the carriage. 
The driver was restraining his horses with great 
difficulty. 

* What is this ?” cried many voices, 

“You see, madam, what you are likely to bring 
upon yourself!’’ muttered the intruder. “Stop all 
this and let me go home with you! It is better to 
give up quietly than to make a policeaffair of it; and 
it shall be so, if this clamour continue longer. I will 
attend you home.” 

“Tam not going home. I insist upon it that you 
leave my carriage, sir, or allow me to.leave it.” 

“Out with him! Where is the villain?” cried. the 
voices outside ; while the door was pulled open vio- 
lently, and more than one pair of arms essayed to 
seize the intruder. 

The man burst into a torrent of fierce and bitter 
oaths. 

“ I'll not be baffled next time,” he cried, hoarse with 
raze, as he stepped out of the carriage. 

The lady leaned out and whispered to him : 

“* | will see you.to-morrow.” 

Then, wrapping her cloak around her, she drew 
back into the corner, while a hue and cry outside 
told ber that several persons were in pursuit of the 
offender. 

In a few minutes the carriage drove on, and soon 
stopped at the gate of the courtyard enclosing Mrs, 
Miniver’s house. ‘here were terraces surrounding 
the upper lawn, with statuary and urns full of flowers 
growing. 

Madame Brentano Had to take her maid’s arm and 
that of a gentleman on the other side to walk up, for 
she was faint with the disturbance she had under- 
rone. 

A whispered command to be silent held the vo- 
luble attendant from publishing what had passed. 

Wheu she reached the drawiug-room, and was met 
by ber cordial hostess, she lookvd so pale aud seemed 
so agitated that Mrs, Miniver was seriously alarined. 
She made her sit down on the sofa, removed her 
wrappings with her own hands, and offerad a glass 
of wiue. 

With an effort the singer regained her composare, 
and smiled as she answered the iriends who clustered 
around her. A select number had been invited to 
mect her and enjoy each other's society from half-past 
ten to twelve o'clock, 

The company was soon seated at a tempting 
supper, and everything disagreeable was forgotten in 
the vilarity of the occasion, 

Madame Brentano’s reserve and usually quiet 
manner were attributed to fatigue from her profes- 
sivnal exertions. 

Oue in the company was not deceived, for he had 
liecard from one of the gentlemen an account of the 
iutrusion of some unknown ruffian into Ler carriage, 
ler alaxm and his forcible expulsion. 
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This anxious friend was Rupert Edgerly. Hestood 
silent in the group around the star of the evening, all 
eager to congratulate her upon her success, and pro- 
phesy a career of fame and profit for her. 

He did not even offer to wait on her at supper, nor 
did he join the light jokes and merriment, seasoned 
with wit, of the choice spirits who were expected to 
celebrate the evening. But after supper, when the 
lady was fora single moment left alone, the young 
man came to her, and offered her his arm for astroll 
through the conservatory. 

“ The fresh air will do you good,” he said. 

With thanks and a sense of relief, Madame Bren- 
tano took his arm, and they were soon in the laby- 
rinth of flowers. 

Trailing fuchsias of glowing hues hung over them, 
and costly exotics sent up a fragrance almost over- 
powering tothe senses, ‘The atmosphere was full of 
oppressive sweetness. 

“T cannot stay here,” the lady said, faintly. 

**Not here, but farther on, the end doors are 
open,” pleaded Rupert; and taking a turn to the 
right they met the fresh breeze, cooled by the damps 
of night, in a@ more secluded part of the green- 
house. 

There was a long seat of open ironwork beside a 
fountain playing into a basin, where aquatic plants 
spread their leaves starred with snowy flowers. ‘To 
this resting-place he led his fair companion. 

“Now you may rest,” he said, drawing the fleecy 
shawl around her shoulders. “ You lave been agi- 
tated, and all this talk and glare of light has wearied 
you.” 

“IT must go home,” sighed the lady. “We had 
best not stop here. I feel better elready, ard quite 
able to walk.” 

“ One moment—one word, dear Madame Brentano. 
I have been told that some ruffian attacked you as 
you left the opera house, He must be punished, if 
we can find him. Will you permit mo to mike the 
search? He must hove had some object-——” 

**Oh, no, no!” cried the lady. “ You mast do no- 
thing! I shall not be again molested.” 

“Who can tell? Your beauty, your unprotected 
situation——” 

‘*T am not unprotected from him,” 

“Then you know him ?” 

*¢ T—I—have seen him before.” 

‘* And he pursues you, intent on plunder, perhaps. 
This must not be. Oh, dearest lady, pardon me, but 
I cannot refrain from entreating you to end it by per- 
mitting me to be your shield, your champion, your 
safeguard——” 

Madame Brentano rose hastily, but she could not 
stem the tide that had burst its bounds already. 

“Give me the title to stand between you and all 
who would disturb your peace.” 

He saw a violent shiver run through the frame of 
the fair creature whose hand he had seized; he saw 
her countenance change; her very lips blanched. 
She drew her hand away and turned to leave him. 

‘Is it possible?” he exclaimed, in a tone of sad, 
hopeless anguish. “My love meets no response— 
but scorn. Ilove you with my whole soul; how 
have I deserved this contempt ?” 

She uttered a deep groan, and covered her face 
with herhands, Her heart beat so violently she 
could hardly stand without grasping the balustrade 
near her. 

Rupert was wounded deeply. After a moment’s 
pause, he said: 

“At least I may hope that you will pardon my 
presumption ?” 

She lifted up her face, bathed in tears. 
meant this strange emotion? 

. Iie snatched her hand again, and covered it with 
kisses. 

“You do not despise me? Can you say that you 
do not love me?” he murmured. 

She released herself from his embrace quickly. 

“Mr. Edgerly,” she cried, “I am your suppliant; 
Iam in your power. Never speak such words to 
me again!” 

“ How are you in my power, if you do not caro for 
me? Dearest, loveliest of women, will you be my 
wife?” 

“No, no. It is impossible !” 

“Why is it impossible?” ho pleaded, with the 
passionate earnestness of a man who loves with his 
whole heart. “ Listen to me; you are too lovely to 
remain thus unprotected: you do not regard me with 
indifference, Give up the stage; be tle honoured 
mistress of a happy home; the wife of aman who 
adores you!” 

She was making her way back even while he was 
speaking. He drew her close to his side as they 
reached the angle of the path. He felt her form 
tremble inhisclasp, Then he whispered: 

“My love is not unreturned !” 

Suddenly she turned and faced him. The colour 
had come back to her cheeks ; her eyes were flashing, 


What 





“Not one word more!” she said, in low, clear tones, 
“Tf you would not kill me never speak to me thus 
again! I cannot be your wife. A barrier, insur- 
mountable as the heavens above, must separate us for 
ever! Leave me without question, and never see me 
again. I shall not stay here, and you must not follow 
me. Farewell !” 

She walked swiftly on towards the house, leaving 
hiin incapable of uttering a word. 

What could she mean by pronouncing the doom of 
separation, while so nearly betraying that she loved 
him? What was the terrible secret that divided 
them? 

Her words had the power of determined purpose. 
There was nothing of feminine weakness or girlish 
shyness in the renunciation of him. She bade him 
leave her for ever, and forbade him to ask the reason 
why she had thus crushed his hope. 

He stood a few minutes thus, then he hastened 
after her, but she had entered the drawing-room, and 
passed on with her hostess to the dressing-room. 
One of the first persons he eucountered was Colonel 
Atherton. 

“She has left us, Rupert,” he said, taking his arm, 
“and the others are going. Come with me to find our 
carriage.” 

As they drove homeward, the colonel, after a long 
silence, took the young man’s hand and pressed it 
warmly. 

*T have seen how it was all along, my boy,” he 
said, “You have my best wishes. Marry her; let 
her leave the stage, and let us go to Paris together.” 

Rupert made no reply, but his gloomy silence was 
eloquent. 

“T thought it would be all settled when you went 
into the conservatory together,” remarked his friend. 
“T saw you, and saw it in your face.” 

“T told her that I loved her.” 

“ And she—she was not so foolish as to reject such 
dovotion! If so, I have greatly mistaken ler.” 

‘Say not one word against her! She did reject it, 
and I am the most miserable of men.” 

(To be continued). 








ADRIEN LEROY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
Maurice Durant,” “ Ficlle Fortune,” etc., etc. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Mr. Jasper Vermont started at the old man’s 
words and made as if he were about to wave him 
back, but his hand dropped to his side again with 
the suddenness of astonishment as Adrien Leroy's 
tall form towered behind the bent one of the old 
man,and the duke, with flashing eyes and com- 
pressed lips, took up his place beside him. 

The baron looked from one to the other; Lady 
Constance raised her head then, stood motionless 
and pale as a statue. 

Mr. Harker looked round with his keen eyes and 
seemed to read every face with a comprehensive 
glance, then, with a haughty, dry bow to the baron, 
he said: 

“Tam the Mr. Harker who has instituted these 
proceedings, my lord.” 

The baron opened his lips, but the old man, with 
a firm but respectful gesture, continued before he 
could speak : 

“ T hold the bond which your son is charged with 
forging ; I, also, am the money-lender at whose suit 
this writ on your person and Barminster Castle has 
been issued. You may wish to know—your indignant 
scorn assures me that you will insist upon knowing 
—by what means I have become possessed of this 
power. My lord, I am here to give you the informa. 
tion.” 

With a dry cough he took from his breast a roll of 
papers and approached one of the small tables which 
stood on the terrace. 

A breathless silence, broken only by the quick 
breathing of the baron, fell on all. 

The old man, with slow precision, unfastened the 
roll, and looked round. 

“Ts Mr. Adrien Leroy here?” he asked. 

*T am here,” answered Adrien, coming forward 
and standing beside the table with grave compo- 


sure. 

“ This matter concerns you most nearly, sir,” the 
old man said. “I pray you give it your best atten- 
tion.” 

Adrien inclined his head. 

**T am listening,”’ he said, raising his eyes to the 
old man’s face sternly, then turning them to Reah 
with a sad but kind smile, where she stood by the 
old man’s side looking on the ground with an ab- 
sorbed gaze, 

* Five years ago,” said Mr. Harker, ‘‘my master— 
for I am only a servant, a machine, acting under in- 
structions—my master commanded me to purchase 
all the bills bearing the signature of ‘ Adrien Leroy,’ 
furthermore I received his instructions to lend 





money in any amount to those who brought that 
same name as guarantee. I did so, and every bill 
and liability which you contracted either by your 
own or your father’s name fell into the hands of the 
man I represent. This man, my master, was your 
friend, and by his matchless ingenuity and _ mar. 
vellous cunning he turned your friendship and con. 
fidence to such account that in a few months from 
the period of which I speak he had acquired the un. 
limited command of your immense revenue. All 
matters of business, every deed, legal instrument, 
even the tradesmen’s bills, passed through his hands, 
So thoroughly did he gain your confidence that you 
trusted him to an extent unparelleled in the history 
of knaves and their dupes. That confidence he 
abused. To how great an extent I alone can prove, 
for I was his tool and slave, and held his socrets, 
Not a bill was paid without his receiving his con- 
mission and adding to its amount. 

“He it was who lent the money to you and the 
friends who procured the use of your name, and he 
it was who, behind the screen which I supplied, gra- 
dually yet creny Gooe you and hundreds of others 
into his net. What object beside that of gain he had 
in view I know not, but it is certain that nothing 
but your ruin, in wealth and honour, would satisfy 
him, and accordingly I received instructions to set 
about a scheme for its consummation. 

** Amongst other bills we held was one presum- 
ably endorsed by the Duc de Rouen. That signa. 
ture was a forgery, a clever forgery in two senses of 
the word, for it imitated the duke’s and your own 
handwriting.” 

Jasper Vermont, who had stood speechless with 
astonishment up to this moment, here sprang for- 
ward, but Mr. Harker looked towards the duke, who, 
scarcely waiting for such an intimation, quietly 
seized Mr. Vermont’s arms and pinned him against 
the terrace. E : F 

Adrien Leroy, pale even to the lips, without taking 
his eyes from the old man’s face, said, in a low, con- 
strained voice: 

“Go on.” 

“That double forgery was executed by my em. 
ployer’s hand, and I received instructions to charge 
you, Mr. Adrien Leroy, with the crime. The par- 
ticular day fixed on by my master as that on which 
you were supposed to have perpetrated the fraud 
was one of which, for some reasons involving 
another person’s honour, you could give no ac- 
count. Your carriage was seen at the door of my 
office ; I was prepared to swear that you received 
the money into your own hands, and on that day. 
Our evidence was complete, and your dishonour was 
so far accomplished ; but at the forging of the last 
link in my master’s chain of villany there 
comes the flaw. The poor servile tool whom he 
had beneath the thumb, and trod under his feet, 
suddenly regained then the freedom he had bar- 
tered for an only child’s sake. The terms of 
that contract he”—and he pointed his finger at 
the livid face of Jasper Vermont—“ will for the 
sake of revenge, no doubt, speedily proclaim to the 
world. Their proclawation can have little pain for 
those whom it concerns, for we have plucked up 
courage to endure to it manfully. My child and 
I, thank Heaven, are freed from the chains, and 
were it not so I could no longer see my soul drift- 
ing to perdition in this man’s service. So mush for 
the scheme of ruin and dishonour. One point yet re 
mains for me to explain, and that ia soon made 
clear. You will expect some proofs of my asser- 
tions. I give them to you. My lord, this child 
was found by my daughter and sheltered and suc- 
coured by her. She is a waif, and no one knows 
her history. That given by the man Wilfer may 
be false, and concocted for him by my master, 
whose accomplice, or rather tool he was, ‘This 
much of it is true, that she fled from the man’s 
brutality, was succoured by Mr. Leroy, and fled from 
his chambers and wandered about the streets until 
my daughter found her. Providence works in a 
mysterious way, and ordered that the plotter 
should fall foul of his own deep pits. This girl, 
on one of her wanderings one night, was pushed 
roughly aside by my master as he left the 
theatre. That night he dropped a roll of paper. 
That paper contained not only the outline of his 
colossal schemes, written in a cipher, but carefully 
scrawled imitations of the Duc de Rouen’s signa- 
ture. ‘To that cipher I hold the key; the signatures 
speak for themselves. Read by the aid of that cipher 
the whole plot is revealed. Read it, my lord, and 
own that I been justified in declaring that man’— 
here with the same mechanical, dry gesture, he 
pointed to Mr. Jasper Vermont— ‘is the vilest 
miscreant breathing!” 

With acry of joy the baron grasped the paper, 
but was too excited to read it, and stood looking 
round him with flashing eyes. 

Adrien Leroy looked up, very pale, and sought 
Constance’s face, but it was averted, and her 
trembling hands were placed beyond his reach. 

“TI knew it! cried the duke, with a short laughof 
triumph, ‘I knew we should catch the snake! 
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———— 
And now,” pinning Jasper still tighter to the wall, 
“ what have you to say to this, you Judas ? 

Mr. Jasper Vermont put up his fat hand and 
wiped the perspiration from his brow, then laughed 
adry, husky laugh of defiance. F 

“Unhand me, you idiot,” he muttered, wrenching 
himself from the duke’s hand. ‘‘ What do I say to 
it? I say that it’s all false, a prettily devised 
story to shield that old rogue, whom I never saw 
until this hour—who, no doubt, was seen pramens 
my foolish friend and overshot the mark. As to 
the paper—bah ! it is worthy of a fabulist and an 
idiot. What have I to do withfplots and schemes ? 
I know nothing of the paper or the bills, which I 
will be sworn were manufactured and procured for 
the purpose. I deny the whole statement emphati- 
cally ; 1 will call upon.the law to punish you, my lord 
duke, in company with this old impostor, for your 
insolence. Your name is forged, and forsooth to 
screen the criminal you must fix on me for 
scapegoat! If he is not the forger, if he was not 
at this old villain’s office on the twenty-first, let 
him say where he was on that day and that hour !’ 

He paused, glanced keenly at Adrien, whose 
brow clonded and whose lips were silent, then 
looked round triumphantly. j I 

“You see,” hesaid. “ Can anything disprove this 
old man’s story more conclusively than his silence ? 
He cannot say where he was on that day and hour.” 

“He cannot, but I can,” said a voice, and from the 
back of the excited spectators stepped forth Lady 
Eveline. Her mask was in her hand and her face 
was deadly pale, but courageously determined. 

“I can say where he was. He was with me at 
Sunbury-on-the-Thames.” 

A murmur of astonishment ran through the 
crowd. 

“ With you !”” exclaimed the baron, in a low voice. 

“ With me,” repeated Lady Eveline, smiling sadly 
at Adrien’s hand, which was raised to command her 
silence. 

“With me. My lord, if a woman placed as Iam 
placed at this moment is worthy of belief, I 
would say that notwithstanding such dark ap- 
pearances, Lady Evoline’s honour is. unsullied 
gave by the breath of scandal, which has given the 
idle folly of your son’s flirtation with her a sterner 
name. Be that as it may, however much I may 
lose by the disclosure I have made, the fact is true 
andcan be proved. ‘There stand two witnesses to 
it—this poor girl and this good woman.” And she 
laid her hand upon Kate’s shoulder and looked 
beyond her to Lucy, who, leaning on John’s arm, 
was standing in the shadow of the curtains. 

Mr. Harker turned with surprise. 

“Ts that the lady who was brought to the cottage, 


Lucy’s faintly breathed ‘‘ Yes” was heard as dis- 
tinctly as a trumpet call, and seemed the signal for 
4 general loosening of tongues; in the midst of 
which Mr, Jasper made a stealthy movement to- 
wards the ‘back, 

The duke with a gesture warned him to remain 
‘where he was, and the baron, who had been standing 
with Constance’s hand in his, extended the other on 
his son’s shoulder. 

_ “Have you no word, for him ?” he said, with an 
indication towards Jasper. 

Adrien pressed his father’s hand, and for the 
first time turned to the latter. 

.“ One word only,” he said, and there seemed a dead 
silence. ‘I wouldask him for his motive ; I cannot 
believe than gain was the sole one, Some other 
object must have inspired him with such deep 
éesigns, I ask him to disclose it.” 

_ Jasper raised his eyes and bit his bloodless lips 
in dogged silence. 

“You are wasting your breath !” said a voice, and 
Adrien, turning, found that Haidee, who had kept 
from his sight until now, had stepped up to his side. 

He started and turned away from her. 

She, laughed at his movement of repugnance and 
looked round defiantly, 

“ You waste your breath uselessly with him,” she 
faid, nodding at Jasper. “He’s too tough a fox 

t you fine hunters. I’m one of his own 
‘ort and know how to bring him out. 
Jasper, my fine friend, you sold me as well as our 
foung swell, and I can cut up rougher than he does. 
You've swindled me out of my thousand a year, 
tud I'm going to dowhat I threatened. You want 
‘oknow what his game was, do you ?” she said, 
looking at Adrien. “I'll tell you. He wanted 
your money and your sweetheart! What, that 
makes you start! Ha! ha! What blind folks 
‘ome of you grand people are! Now I saw that 
Tionths ago, and, what’s more, I saw it only half an 
Sour ago—ask the lady herself if she Gidn’t make 
it plain as a pikostaff |”? 

l Every eye was turned on Lady Constance, who 

— at Adrien beseechingly and clung closer to 
t e baron, whose eyes flashed fire. 

She don’t den,” it, you see; and it wouldn't be 

‘auch use, because I know it. That was the object, 


and to gain it he didn’t mind how many he sold—me 
into the bargain, but I was one too many, and nowI 
can do my bit in the way of splitting. You want to 
know who this girl is?” And she laid her hand 
upon Reah’s shoulder, who shrank beneath her 
touch. ‘ Well,I can tell you; that ruflian Wilfer 
was no more her uncle than I am—not so much, for 
I’m her aunt. I took her to Wilfer, and paid for 
her keep, regularly and handsomely. She’s got our 
warm blood in her, and something more, as you can 
see.” And she nodded to the girl’s consumptive, 
hectic flush. “‘ She takes after her mother, my sister 
Judith, who thinks she’s dead, and don’t know that 
Mr. Jasper Vermont, who wastis ignorant as she is, 
was sharpening the knife to cut his own throat. 
This Wilfer was under his thumb, like a good many 
more, and was put up to tell that ugly story of 
Adrien Leroy, by the ’cute Jasper! Ha! ha! I’ve 
lost my money, perhaps, but I’ve had my revenge, 
and that as sweet to us as to finer folks. This girl 
Reah, who finds the paper that tells all the tale, who 
do you think she is, who was her father ?” 

She looked round with malicious eyes, but before 
an answer could be given, if one had been forthcom- 
ing, a cry of horror rang out upon the air and Reah 
was seen to fling herself upon Adrien’s breast. At 
the same.moment something glittered in Mr. Jasper 
Vermont’s hand, there came a flash, a report, a 
scream of agony, and Adrien held the lifeless form 
of the poor street waif. 

In an instant all was confusion. 

Jasper Vermont, with a cry of derision, had 
knocked the duke aside and leapt to the balustrade. 

“Seize him! Murder! Seize him!” yelled the 
crowd, but Mr. Jasper had gained the coping, and 
turned for one second to laugh derisively. 

But the laugh died on his lips, for a voice that 
could be heard above all the others, the shrill, 
vulgar voice of Huidee, screamed : 

‘ Jasper, you have murdered your own child!”’ 

Those who were in pursuit saw him stagger, then 
as the crowd parted, and he saw the motionless 
form of the girl who had received the bullet he had 
intended for Adrien Leroy, he gave one short, sharp 
ery like a wild beast and shot himself through the 
heart, falling at the very feet of the benefactor he 
had striven so hard to ruin and betray. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Two hours after, when all but a few of the crowd 
of guests had left the stately castle, the sunlight 
streaming through the latticed window of an upper 
chamber fell upon the white-covered form of a young 
girl that lay stretched in the last sleep upon the 
luxurious bed. Beside it knelt the stalwart figure 
of Adrien Leroy, his face buried in ono hand, tho 
other resting upon the still one that lay, white as 
marble, on the coverlet. 

His costume of velvet and lace had been changed 
for a robe of everyday life, and he had come straight 
from the scene of the terrace to weep forth a pas- 
sionate, remorseful grief over the young life which 
had been shed so generously for his. It mattered 
nothing to him that the poor girl was the daughter of 
the man whom he had befriended and who had used 
his generosity as the means by which to betray him, 
it mattered less than nothing that his grief might be 
misconstrued by the hard, uncharitable world. At 
the moment when the excitement was at its highest 
pitch, and the fickle crowd were calling for him, 
that they might fall down and worship their hero 
with renewed enthusiasm, he knelt in the deepest 
humility by the dead girl’s side, and while he im- 
plored the pardon of the Highest and Most Merciful 
for the follies and sins of his past life, called upon 
the Almighty to record the vows which he made 
that for the future his feet should walk in wiser 
paths and lead to a full atonement for the wasteful 
past. 

When he rose from his knees his face had lost all 
its old self-possession; there was a graver, more 
kindly and earnest light in his eyes, and as his lips 
pressed the dead hand of the devoted street waif 
they muttered a farewell prayer which was never 
forgotten from that hour till his last. 

In the library were seated in expectant silence the 
baron, the Duc de Rouen, Standon and Pomfrey; a 
heap of papers were lying on the table before them, 
conspicious amongst them that all-important roll in 
cipher which Reah had so 7 wages | discovered, 
They were waiting for Adrien, and, knowing the 
cause of his absence, waited with patient respect 
until he thought fit to leave the silent chamber. 
Presently the door opened and he entered. 

The baron held out his hand without a word, and 
Adrien as silently grasped it, then with a sigh he 
sat down at the table and prepared to learn to what 
a vast extent his false friend had robbed him. 

In silence the duke passed him paper after Paper, 
all drawn up in the legal round-hand of Mr. Harker, 
and Adrien, with deep humiliation, examined them 


all. 
With asigh he dropped the last upon the table 


‘It is like soma hideous dream,” he said, in a 
low, shocked tone. ‘ Jasper Vermont thon was but 
@ traitor, but a thief! Can I believe—and yet, 
alas! how can I doubt these proofs?—that he de- 
scended so low in the scale of degradation as to 
bribe a jockey to lose a race? to set snares fo 
those he called by the name of friends, to coin 
trust and confidence into petty lucre, to play tha 
scoundrel for such paltry sums as these? Great 
Heaven, to what depths of infamy will a man de- 
scend when lust of gold and envy onco enter his 
heart. Deceived ! no man was ever so deceived as L 
have been! And to tho last I believed him true, in 
spite of all warnings, in spite of suspicious incidents 
which might have opened the eyes of one not utterly 
blind. Itisa bitter lesson, and one I shall never 
forget. Duke, and all of you, if I fail to thank you 
as I ought for all you have done for me, it is because 
Iam weighed down with remorse, begotten by tho 
regret that I did not lend an ear to your warnings. 
i ,2 man take heed of his self-conceit lest he 
all. 

He dropped his head upon his hands as ho 
finished, and sighed. 

The baron looked at him with a scrutinizing look. 

“You do not ask if the evil can be remedied, 
Adrien,” he said, in a softer tone than he had ever 
used to his son, “ youdo not ask if any of this 
squandered money can be regained ?” 

“T care not,” said Adrien. “I am willing to pay 
the penalty of my folly, so that all you have lost 
may be restored, and that the old man Harker 
assured me of,” 

The baron stroked his beard. 

* You care not if this treachery should leave you 
penniless ?”’ he asked. 

Adrien raised his head with a mournful smile. 

“ But for one reason I am indifferent,” he said. 

The baron’s eyes lit up. 

*T know that reason. Your thoughtis for another 
Duke, tell him; I have no words left after all? 
have suffered these last six hours.” 

The duke touched a small bell, and the bent form 
of Mr. Harker entered. 

Adrien looked up sadly. 

“There are no more hideous revelations ?”’ ho 
asked, painfully. 

a there is a more satisfactory one,” said the 

uke. 

Then turning to the old man, he said : 

“Place Mr. Leroy in possession of the facts with 
which you have made us acquainted, Mr. Harker.” 

The old man laid a small book upon the table. 

“This will do so better than I can, gentlemen. It 
is an elaborate account of the various investments 
in which my late master placed his ill-gotten 
wealth. His expenses were small, and the invest- 
ments, which were made with Mr. Leroy’s money, 
amount to a large sum, gentlemen, and when 
realized will cover the late Mr. Jasper Vermont's 
enormous embezzlements.”’ 

Adrien took up the book and glanced at it. 

“Is this true ?”’ he said, with an earnestness 
which all understood. “Am I still a rich man ?” 

“The statement is correct, sir,” said Mr. Harker, 
and you will find that you have actually benefited 
by my master’s cunning and astuteness.”’ 

Adrien Leroy laid the book on the table gravely. 

“TI am grateful,” he said. ‘ But I would leave 
this room penniless if by so doing I could bring 
one life back to us,” 

Then, almost overcome by his emotions, he 
abruptly left the room. 

On the morrow the news was flying through the 
and, 

Adrien Leroy, the well-beloved of Vanity Fair, 
had been betrayed by his friend and confidaut. 
Great was the sensation when all the facts camo 
out into the full light, and it was known that 
Adrien had been saved by the traitor’s daughter, 
who had been shot by her father’s own hand, ‘Iho 
most exaggerated reports were circulated, and it 
was not until the double inquest that the whole 
truth was known and the world for once was calied 
to look upon the summary punishment of vice. 
Followed by tho execrations of the world he had 
duped and insulted, Jasper Vermont was carried to 
his suicide’s grave. i 
The day of his burial his accomplices, Haidee and 
Judith Levison, fle: from the country, which, now 
that their characters stood fully revealed, would 
not tolerate them, and the “ Coronet’s” closed 
doors stood as a testimony against them and taeir 
like for many a long year. y 
The world, too, lost its fashionable monarch in 
Adrien Leroy. The vow he registered beside the 
dead body of the girl who had loved and died for 
him was kept as religiously as any made by tho 
knights of old. He vanished silently from his place, 
and the gay and glittering throng of pleasure- 
makers knew him no more. z 
For a time he travelled through wastes and wilds, 
living the frugal, perilous life of the hunters and 
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he had learned in the honr of his betrayal, and striv- 
ing with might and main to bury the hollow, wicked 
past in a grave from which he hoped to raise bright 
flowers of the future. 

And he succeeded, 

One day, three years after the death of Jasper 
Vermont, an old white-haired man sat in the dining- 
room of Barminster Castle. His eyes, which were 
no less bright but far more gentle than when we 
saw him last, were bent sometimes on the cheerful 
fire and sometimes round to the beautiful face of 
his ward, Constance Tremaine, where she sto 
against the deep embrasure of the window looking 
out upon the snow. 

A book was in her hand, butit was closed, and 
the wistful look in her sweet eyes showed that her 
thoughts had flown from the page of fiction to the 
real world that lay in the past. 

Suddenly the baron raised his head. 

“Constance, read me the letter that came from 
Lady Ashford this morning, I should like to hear 
it again.” 

Constance took the letter from her pocket, but 
the evening had grown too dark for her to decipher 
tho characters. 

“T cannot see it, my lord; but I can remember 
it—or shall I ring for the lights?” 

“ No; like the firelight. Tell me what they say.” 

“They say,” said the sweet, musical voice, “ that 
they are well; that Lucy is better thanever ; and 
that the little boy—the third now, my lord—is as 
strong as a little lion. Her father is weak and 
feeble, but cheerful and happy, and lives only in 
the smiles and April tears of his grandchildren. 
They say that their simple prayer never ascends 
without our names, and they beg as a boon that 
Adrien may be assured of their humble love and 
service.” 

“Is that all ?” asked the baron. ‘“ They are all 
happy——” 

“And prospering. Good, simple folks, their 
gratitude shows out in every line, my lord, and not 
a sentence but denotes how heartily aud deeply 
they hold us in remembrance,”’ 

The baron nodded, witha good-natured, contented 
smile. 

**T am glad of it, Constance, glad of it. They are 
good people, and deserve all the happiness they 
have got. Had it not been for the old man, Adrien 
ni have fallen into the pit that fiend digged for 

im——’”’ 

“He is dead, my lord,”” murmured Constance. 

“ True, true,” said the old man, “ and has passed 
before @ more righteous and merciful judge than 
man.’ 

Then he sighed. 

** When does the mail come in, Constance ?” 

* To-night,’’ answered Constance, with a sighand 
a sudden flush that made her more lovely while it 
lasted, and left her paler when it had gone again. 

“ To-night,” said the old man, echoing her sigh. 
*‘ And we shall hear from him. Constance, I am an 
old man, and only one hope keeps the feeble breath 
in the fecbler body. Youknow whatitis. Hesays 
no word of returning ?”’ 

“No,” murmured Constance, averting her face. 

The old man sighed. 

“T yearn for him as'the patriarch of old longed 
for his well-beloved son. Constance, if I thought 
these eyes would close for everere they saw him 
again in life, I could not die happy. Heaven send 
him soon!” 

Constance’s lips moved, but no sound came from 
them, though they formed the word ‘ Adrien.” 

“ Always wandering,” continued the old man. 
“Can he never forget the past?” 

**He will never come home till he does,” said 
Constance. ‘‘ Has he not said so? and did he ever 
break his word ?”’ 

**No,’’ said the old man, with :a sudden flash of 
pride. ‘No, he will not come back until he can do 
go to take upa new lifeand his love, Constance——” 

Constance had drawn farther back into the 
shadow, and came forward with a quick, light step to 
his side. 

_ “Let us have the lights, and ask if the mail 
is in.” 

Constance rang the bell, and stood with her soft, 
white hand upon the old man’s shoulder. 

Very beautiful she looked in the bright gleam of 
the firelight, more beautiful because more tender 
and womanly than in the days of old, and the old 
man turned his grand, white-crowned face to look 
up at her. 

** When he comes back, my child,” he said, ‘the 
will find a sweet prize pe 

“Hush!” she said, slipping her fingers to her 
lips, as the door opened. “ He may return—but to 
east it aside as no prize, but an old toy long since 
wearied of,” 

“* Never!” said the old man. ‘“ Adrien loved you, 
Constance, and with him to love once is to love for 
ever. 





“Bring the lights,” she said to the dim ‘figure 
néar the door. 

Instead of bowing and retreating, it came forward 
into the twilight, and knelt down beside the old 
man’s chair. ‘ 
Constance uttered a low cry and grasped thehigh- 
backed chair tightly. 

The old man sprang to his feet. 

* Adrien!” 

“ Tt is I,” said the old musical voice. “Love can 
see its own in a dimmer light ‘than ‘this, father. 
Constance, my love, my eyes have pierced through 
the darkness of all these weary yers, and seen you 
night and day. I have come intu' the lightnow, and 
to claim you for my own.” 

As he spoke he drew her, nerveless and weeping, 
to his breast, and in the firelight that threw fitful 
shadows on the old oak walls the old man blessed 
them. 

A week later the church near the cascade in the 
woods was all ablaze with flowers and happy- 
cheeked children, for it ‘was the marriage-day of 
Lady Constance and Adrien Leroy. 

There were no fashionable silks and satins, and 
no mighty ecclesiastic performed the ceremony. 
The little old rector made them man and wife, the 
baron gave the beautiful bride away, and the duke, 
with two of the Ladies de Rouen, sustained the 
characters of groomsman and bridesmaids. 

The ceremony over, during which the children, 
who had grown to love their beautiful Lady Con- 
stance, sang a bridal hymn, the small cortége left 
the church in a blaze of sunlight overhead and a 
path of flowers beneath their feet. ’ 
Happy was the bride that morning, and Adrien 
as he felt her loved arm against his side grew full 


‘at heart with gratitude and love. 


‘“My darling,” he murmured, “we do not want 
the world, for you and I having each other’s heart 
have all the world coud give us.” 

But happy Constance shook her head. 

* Not to the world do I owe you, Adrien ; but to 
another. But for her, life would have ended for 
both of us that summer morning.” 

And as she spoke she turned aside and drew him 

to a simple grave, on which rose a plain marble 
cross, 
Here a lady, who had witnessed the ceremony 
from a dark corner of the little church, and who 
had followed the happy cvuple at a distance, as if 
anxious to see them'to'the last moment they were 
in sight, saw the bride reverently lay her bouquet 
of choice white flowers upon ‘the grave,and the 
bridegroom, raising his hat, as reverently take a 
wreath from a bystander and place beside it. 

When the procession had resumed its course, still 
treading on flowers, and accompanied by the 
cheering of the villagers and children, Lady Eveline 
approached the flower-decked grave, and, raising a 
corner of the wreath, read this simple inscription, 
which it had partly hidden.—** Rean.” 

THE END. 








HOW TO KEEP A WIFE’S LOVE, 

Many men, I believe, would retain the warm affec- 
tion and remantic love of the woman they marry much 
longer if they would express the tenderness they 
really feel oftener. 

Women love to hear things talked abont. They 
like to hear a husband. say that he loves, over and 
overagain. They like to have him ‘tell them in plain 
terms that he misses them when they are absent. 
They like compliments that come from the heart, 
however free they may be from vanity. Anda little 
praise of dress, or face, or manner, is a great comfort 
toone who has given herself to one man for:a life- 
time. 

It is said that women have more imagination than 
men, but in matters of love I scarcely think that it is 
so, Man will believe in woman’s love ‘with far less 
visible token of it than is necessary to prove his ten- 
derness to her. She wants more speeches and longer 
letters than he does. ‘he moment of promise and 
vow must be supplemented by many fond words 
scattered all through her life, else grieving doubts 
creep into her soul. A term of endearment, a pet name, 
some little token that she is to him what no other 
woman is, will make her feel matrimony a happier 
estate than the merriest time of girlhood. And if in 
public he shows other women that he esteems her 
aud values her society, jealousy can never poison her 
life and his also, 

There is a great deal of talk about women “ loving 
for ever,” however the man they love may turn out. 
It is true in one sense; he may be a rascal to other 
folk and not alienate her tenderness; but once con- 
vince any high-spirited woman that her husband is 
false to tier, that he loves her no longer, has a“ ro- 
mantic friendship’’—the worst of all flirtations— 
with another woman, and in place of love comes au 
emotion too cold to be called hate, and that puts a 
stronger barrier between them than anger can raise. 





She turned with a sigh. 





Silence is apt to foster the doubts that bring this 








feeling with it. Often just-saying, “ You are better, 
sweeter, dearer than any one else,”’ would save her, 
But man, after his boyhood, rather shrinks from 
wordy love-makiug. He thinks that his wife should 
take his affection for granted, even if he sits in the 
corner whispering to Miss Flip with his back to 
her all the evening, and lets her put on her 
shawl herself while he interests himself in Miss 
Flip’s boa. 

Little words, little deeds, a little thoughtfulness, 
would ward off many of those “separations” 
which blight so many lives. Truly, these come of 
greater things, but little omissions often lead to them, 
By his neglect he spoils her temper, and the spoilt 
temper drives him from her at last,.and turns her 
first foolish suspicions into realities. A.P. 











SCIENCE, 


UririzaATion Or Pine Leaves.—Pine leaves-are 
converted into a kind of wool or wadding, which ig 
used for upholstery instead of hair, “A kind of flannel 
is also made from this fibre, which is said to be very 
superior for many hygienic uses, as for rheumatism 
and skin diseases. Vests, drawers, loose shirts, etc., 
are also made of this material. In the process of 
manufacture an ethereal oil is obtained, very useful 
as a solvent, and asa curative agent, Gas is made 
from the refuse, and used for lighting the manufac- 
tories ; or the entire refuse may be pressed into the 
form of bricks;when it becomes an excellent fuel. 

A Martinez Monster.—Satisfactory progress is 
being made in the construction of the sea-going 
monitor “ Inflexible ” at Portsmouth Dockyard. The 
“Inflexible” has been described by ber designer as 
a rectangular armoured castle, 110ft. in length and 
75ft. in breadth, protected by 24 inches total thick- 
ness of iron. This armoured castle, which rises to 
10ft. above the water-line of the vessel carrying it, 
will enclose nothing within its walls'besides the en- 
gines and boilers, the two turrets with their four guns 
and hydraulic loading gear, and the magazines. Al} 
armour-plating carried is confined to this castle and 
to the turrets which will rise above its walls. 
The ship proper, being entirely unarmoured, will be 
divided into no less than 127 water-tight compart- 
ments. 

ARTIVICIAL ALIZARIN. —Hitherto artificial alizarin 
has been chiefly used as a steam colour, but it can 
also be employed like garancin and fleurs de garance. 
To prepare the dye beck, chalk to the extent of 1 
per cent. of the alizarin paste to be employed is stirred 
into the beck, which is heated to 190 degrees Fah. 
The goods, previously printed with the mordants, 
aged, prepared, and washed, are unwound into tho 
beck, and heated quickly to aboil. The alizarin in 
the spent bath, in combination with the excess of 
chalk, is precipitated with hydrochloric acid, and re- 
covered from the precipitate. The dyed pieces are 
washed in warm and cold water, and then three 
times, using each time } lb. soap per piece; the two 
first snap baths at 145 degrees-and the third at 190 
degrees Fah. They are then placed in a weak solu- 
tion of chloride of lime for half an hour at 83 degrees 
Fab., washed again and dried. 

A Ratnway up Mount Vesuvrus.—The whole 
length of the railway will be 26 kilométres (16 miles), 
three kilométres of which are on the slope ; the time 
required between Naples and the crater is calculated 
at the hour and a quarter, and the whole cost of the 
line is estimated -at. about four millions of francs. 
The funicular system is of course no new invention; 
the improvements lie in the details, The company 
are very sanguine as to the result, they say that as 
upwards of 40,000 travellers anuually ascend the 
Righi for the sake of its fine view, they may expect 
more to go up Mount Vesuvius, which, owing to the 
sea, offers a far more maguificent view. ‘I'he line 
hag been traced along a part of the mountain where 
there never was an eruption yet; supposing one to 
occur, it would in the first place give ample notice of 
its coming, and, secondly, it could never cause 
damage requiring more than perhaps 10,000f. for 
repairs, 

ANzSTHETICS.—Anesthesia means  “ without 
feeling.” Itis applied now to insensibility to pain 
by breathing certain kinds of air or odours for the 
purpose of undergoing operations without feeling 
the pain of them. These are nitrous oxyde, ether 
and chloroform. The first, or laughing gas, 18 
entirely safe, and is breathed pure, wholiy without 
any admixture of common air. Chloroform is the 
most dangerous ; it should not be breathed unless 
there is 97 per cent. of air mixed with it. In breath 
ing ether the throat should be gradually accus- 
tomed to it by sniffing it for a few breaths, and then 
exclude the air altogether. General readers should 
acquaint themselves with a few facts about the 
nature, uses and effects of anwsthetics, No one 
should use them:who has any formof heart or lung 
disease. It is better not to take them at all, in view 
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of an operation, unless the system is fully under its 
power. There is danger if, while a person is breath- 
ing an anesthetic, the inspiration is hard and short, 
or the expiration feeble and long, or the chest ceases 
to move, or snoring in the throat. Only chloroform 
induces an arrest of the heart’s action ; then the 
danger of death is most imminent. 

A Metatturerc Marvet.— The Paris “Mint 
has just completed the manufacture of a bar of 
iridiated platina of the enormous weight of 500 
lbs, and worth 210,000f., the exhibition of which 
took place recently at the Conservatoire des Arts 
et Métiers of Paris, in the presence of delegates 
from foreign countries and members of the Academy 
of Sciences, invited by General Morin, director of the 
establishment. That mass of metal, quite exceptional 
for its size and homogencousness, is to be used in 
making the standard métres and kilogrammes ro- 
quired by various Governments for the adoption of 
the metrical system, or the comparison of their weizhts 
and measures with it. Each set will cost. 3,500f., 
and 45 have been ordered by different powers, Prussia, 
however, not being one of them. The fusion of the 
metal was effected by the aid of seven blowpipes of 
oxy-hydrogen gas, inserted into’ the cover of an 
enormous crucible ; 40 cubic metres of that fluid were 
sufficient to keep up the combustion of the seven jets 
of ordinary gas during the two hours tle combustion 
lasted. The operation was directed by MM. Sainte- 
Claire-Deville and Tresca. The light of the incan- 
descent metal was so intense that the melting-pot 
could only be looked into with the aid of a coloured 
glass. Many centuries may pass before the occasion 
should arise for such a work as that executed, as the 
production of platina is very limited, and does not 
exceed from a ton to a ton and a-half aunually, 








GOLD AND DROSS. 


IT can scarcely remember the time when I did not 
ardently long for a house of my own, a castle, a 
little kingdom shut in by four walls, where T could 
be queen, reigning with such absolute power as no 
man living, or woman cither, dared to dispute. 

At last my wish was most unexpectedly gratified. 
One sweet May morning somebody rapped at the 
door and a large square envelope was thrust into 
my hand by the dapper little man who waited out- 
side. 

Now I had always entertained a nervous dread of 
these big, potentous-looking letters, with enormous 
seals and firm caligraphy. Somehow they had 
become associated in my mind with bad news, and 
it was not without fear and trembling that I 
plunged into this one. 

It proved to be more mysterious'than alarming. 
Enclosed was a deed tied with red tape, and a brief 
note froma lawyer in a neighbouring town—whom 
I had never seen or heard of, by the way—informing 
me I was the fortunate owner of the pretty little 
cottage known as Lotos Lodge, in the outskirts of 
my native village, and an income of two hundred a 
year. 

This was taking one by surprise. I knew’ Lotos 
Lodge well, and had often regarded it witha greedy 
eye,as being nearer my ideal of a pretty home 
than any place in the whole village. Decidedly, 
the news was too good to be true. 

“There must be some mistake here,” I stam- 
mered, staring at the little man, and turning pale, 
no doubt, for I felt pale. 

“T think not,” he answered, laughing and twid- 
dling his watch-chain—a very ‘heavy one, by the 
way. 

“T assure you there is.” 

“Not if you are Miss Lily Conway.” 

“To the best of my belief that is the name by 
which I was christened.” 

“ Allow me to congratulate you, Miss Conway.” 

“You needn’t,” I said, rather sharply. “I can’t 
comprehend my good fortune. I have no near re- 
latives who were likely to remember me. ‘Who, in 
the name of wonder——” 

I stopped and looked:at the little man with half 
a dozen interrogation points in my eyes. 

But he smilingly shook his head, 

, “Tam Mr. Green’s, the lawyer's, clerk,” said he. 
‘My employer and I are both pledged to secrecy in 
this matter, Somebody has chosen to befriend you, 
and Iadvise you to accept the little bequest without 
asking too many questions about it.” 

“Tam not such an idiot as to refuse it,” 

“TI should hope not.” 

“But,” I said, regarding the deed and the letter 
tather ruefully, “how am I to feel assured these 
bits of paper will not vanish into thin air by-and- 
by; or that I shall not wake up in the morning to 
ind myself as poor and forlorn as ever?” 

“You can ouly put the matter to the test. They 
look substantial enough,” 

“That's true.” 

You can take possession of your new quarters 
88 soon as you please. It is furnished throughout, 





and there will be no trouble on that score. Good- 
morning.” 

He lifted his hat and retired. 

But I still held fast to the deed and tho letter, 
-avemng in no wise disposed to relinquish them in a 

urry. 

This is how ‘my good fortune became known to 
me. But who was ‘the beneficent fairy who had 
thus endowed:me I had no.more idea than the man 
in the moon. 

Being wise in my:own conceit, if not wise other- 
wise, I coolly accepted what fate had given 
me, without puzzling my brain by ceascless and use- 
less conjectures. 

Behold me, ‘then, one week later, domiciled at 
Lotos Lodge. 

How I did.revél in the delicious quict and cosi- 
ness that everywhere pervaded my new domain! 
Here were no-eross landladies ‘to molest or make 
me afraid.”” “Here 'I could shut the doors or leave 
them open, risestteseven or not until twelve, go fast- 
ing to bed erssup,ssccerding toagy own will. Say 
what you will, itis pleasant to bemnistress of your- 
self and yoursurroundings. 

But fora haunting dread thatsmy habitation 
would takeupon itself the very disagreeable habit 
of appearing or disappearing in the night, after the 
fashion 6f sAladdin’s hich could not have 
been moreywonderful or enjoyable than:mine—my 
happinessyweuld have been:complete. 

te pene a ae soul. ane _ 
served mypparents most faithfully tin their day, an 
who lovedeme like.an own childpoame to take charge 
of the menaye, and be the only eemppanion and friend 
for whom}I:confessed a need. 

Tho atvangement was a pleasaxitveme for us both. 
Martha shad .a litthe .money of idser cown, and only 
wanteda drome ;.so She servedime ‘without wages 
or hire,’ suidwe shared the honschold duties as 


equally: ass ible. 

I was sittin on the,porch the third morning after 
this charmed. life began, inhaling the odour-of roses 
and allkthe blossoming «shrubs withwwhich the little 
garden rriéted—feasting ssensuouslyupon so much 
beauty aud’ brightness, when a stepesounded on the 
gravel, axid Doctor Trover smiled down at me from 
six feetorvso of height. 

““T declare,” hesaid, ‘what a sybarite you have 
grown to‘bke! Lalways knew you’ had’a predilection 
that way.” 

I .stodd agp, feeling ithe ‘hot blood rush to my 
face. 

“ Talersaro,” ‘said I, speaking banteringly to cover 
my corfasion. ‘‘ Such imaecuracy of statement is 
not admissible.” 

“3 — sow much of my remark do you take excep- 
tion ?” 

**To the word ‘always.’ Considering the fact that 
we have only been acquainted three weeks, and that 
you did not know such a person as myself existed 
one month ugo, it is not strictly correct.” 

An amused smile wreathedg his lips. 

“T might be induced to modify the unfortunate 
speech.” 

‘*It is not worth the trouble. Come in, Doctor 
Trevor, and let me dispense the hospitulities of the 
place.” 

He shook his head. 

** How do I know this is not an enchanted castle 
where I should be transformed into a ghoulish Cer- 
berus the instant I crossed the threshold ? I pre- 
fer my own identity out here in the fresh air and 
sanshine.” 

Looking at him, Idid not wonder. Any man wonld 
dislike being deprived of such a physique. Strong, 
stalwart, handsome, with a fine, frank face, and the 
courteous, easy bearing of aman of the world, he 
was my ideal hero, heart, soul, brain and body. The 
confession is a bold one, but one can afford to say 
bold things upon paper. 

The fact that I hada lover, one Robert Vane, did 
not in the least modify the admiration I felt for Doo- 
tor Trevor. 

“How do you like ruling in your own domain ?”’ 
he asked, with his keen eyes upon my face. 

So well that I only regret my reign did not begin 
sooner.” 

“You will tire of it after awhile.” 

‘Perhaps. ButI shall at least have had the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing how it scems to be one’s own 
mistress,” 

“ Humph! I think I understand your feelings.” 
he said, 

“Tt may be so,” I said, doubtingly. 

“But,” he went on, “we are all slaves, from 
birth till death. Yon have escaped one sort of ser- 
vitude, Miss Lily, to find another.’ 

* Don't try to frighten me.” 

‘*Heaven forbid! But you will let me look at 
your Sleepy Holiow sometimes ?” 

** As often as you like.” 

“Thank you. My shadow will darken your doors 
quite frequently then.” 

At this instant the garden gate clanged. I guessed 
intuitively who was coming, and said ‘‘ Good-morn. 





ing’? very composedly when Robert Vane paused 
on the steps. 

I know that the two men measured each other, as 
they stood face to face an instant. 

A look came into Doctor Trevor’s eyes that puz- 
zled me not a little ; I could not tell whether it was 
pain, surprise, or disappointment, for Robert had 
clearly betrayed our relations to each other in his 
greeting. 

Exactly why Doctor Trevor should feel any of 
these emotions that seemed to express themselves 
in that single quick uplifting of the lids was not so 
clear to me. 

As for Robert, he frowned, bit his lip, and 
shook hands rather grimly when I introduced Dr. 
Trevor. He was not pleased to find me téte a-téte 
with another, very evidently. The fact that he 
was a poor dissembler made matters much worse 
than they nced to have b-en. He said “ very happy, 
I’m sure,” with a look that flatly contradicted the 
words, and Dr. Trevor only bowed. 

The lattergentleman did not remain many minutes 
longer. ‘I:think he felt an iciness im the atmosphere 
that: bespoke:hostility. At all events, ho said a few 
pleasant things in his frank, featless way, and then 
departed. 

*“ Who.is that fellow ?” said Robert, glancing after 
the tall, manly figure as it movedeway. 

“TIT aon’t know of whom «youssra sgpeakine,” | 
said, quite sharply. 

** Don’t prevarieate, Lily.’’ 

“Well, ifitis Dr. Trevor, ‘hope yyou will here- 
after allude to him, in my "presence, by a more 
respectful term, or not at all.” 

A sneer curved his lips. 

a How long sinee:you became Dr. Trevor's advo- 
ca ty 

‘“* Onjy.since you began to abuse him by the use 
of disparagiug:epithets.”’ 

A sitenee: fell. between us that seemed ominous of 
tempest. ‘But presently Robert’s face, which had 
clouded over, began to clear again. 

“You and I must not quarrel, Lily,” he said, 
holding out his’ hand to me. 

“T should be very sorry if we did.” 

“Would you? Then you will see Dr. Trevor no 
more ?” 


““T did not say so. Indeed, I shall see him, if he 


take the trouble to come here occasionally, as I 
suppose he 
] 


will, after the fashion of other friends.’” 
“Oh, Lily!” 

“Why do you object to his coming ? 

“ Whatdo you know of the man? Nothing. He 
came here a month ago, a stranger. He may be » 
vile impostor.” 

* An impostor with that face and bearing ? 
Never! Mr. Underhill told me Doctor ‘Trevor 
was one of the most promising young physicians. 
He has come to our town for quiet, to write a 
medical work for which he has long been collecting 
material.’ 

“T only hope it may prove so,” returned Robert, 
the frown on his brow deepening perceptibly. 

© Let us change the subject,” said I, almost witis 
impatience. ‘I’m tired of this.” 

“And I. When are you going to marry me, 
Lily?” 

@ When I grow tired of myself, and want a better 
companion.”’ 

‘“‘ Now you are trifling.” 

‘Well, when you think it wisest and best, since 
my first answer does not please you.” 

He made a step towards me, his whole face light- 
ing up ; and at the same instant a clanging noise 
sounded in my ears once more. 

“That confounded gate!’ ejaculated Robert, 
drawing back. ‘*‘ Who is coming now ?” 

Who, indeed? Fearing that my castle was about 
to be besieged, I stepped clear of the overhanging 
roses and honeysuckles that shaded the porch, and 
glanced down the path. 

Doctor Trevor was returning. Behind him came 
the most comical figure I had ever beheld—a grizzled 
old woman, with unkempt hair, little bead-like eyes, 
and a skin yellow as parchment. She had on a gray 
stuf gown, scant in skirt, and several inches too 
short, a shabby straw bonnet, and a faded shawl 
that was pinned squarely across her shoulders. 
From one bony hand swung a bundle tied in a red 
cotton handkerchief. 

‘‘Hoeaven deliver us!” muttered Robert, with a 
shrug of disgust, as his glance fell upon this absurd 


ure. 
ei stood still, saying nothing until Doctor Trevor 
reached the steps with his strange companion. 
‘“‘T’m back again, Miss Conway,” and he lookvd up 
at me with a cheerful smile. 
“So I perceive, Doctor Trevor.” 
“ ‘This lady was inquiring the way to your house, 
and I thought it my duty to walk back with her.” 
He spoke gravely enough now, aud moved aside 
a little, so that the old woman confronted me. 
Even in the surprise aud perturbation of the mo- 
ment I could not help-comparing his demcanour 
with that of my lover. 
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[A JEALOUS LOVeER,] 


Robert was inclined to ridicule the poor creature; 
but there was no trace of amusement to be foundin 
Doctor Trevor’s countenance—only interest and 
commiseration. 

“What can I do for you, my good woman?” in- 
quired I, 

‘“* Everything, if you are so disposed, miss,” she 
answered, in a cracked, shrill voice. 

“That is too indefinite. Come in and sit down; 
you can tell me what you want when you have 
rested.” 

** No,” answered the old woman, planting her feet 
resolutely upon the steps, and looking at me keenly 
with those cunning black eyes. ‘I don’t enter 
that house until I know whether I’m to stay or 
not.” 

* To stay? The woman’s mad!” whispered Ro- 
bert, and I inclined to the same opinion. 

**Of course you can stay until you are refreshed, 
and have had some dinner, too, if you like.” 

“That ain’t what I mean. Don’t you know me, 
Lily Conway ?” 

I gave a decided negative. 

“No, to be sure. How should you, when you were 
only a baby the last time I saw you? But I’m sure 
you’ve heard my name often enough, I’m your great- 
aunt, Sally Peters.’ 

Yes, I knew her now, and shook hands with her, 
though not very cordially, for I had always heard 
her spoken of as an eccentric, half-crazed creature, 
of small comfort to anybody but herself, 

**T’ve come to make my home with you, dear,” she 
said, with a pleading, wistful sort of look upon her 
face, “I mean, of course, if you will take me in. 
1’m old and forlorn, and almost ready to drop into 
my grave. I can’t trouble any one very long. But 
i have neither chick nor child nor friend, save you. 
Don’t let me go to the workhouse to die there all 
alone.” 

Her poor old voice shook at the last, and tears 
rushed to the little black eyes, dimming their 
brightness. There was a rude sort of pathos about 








the woman’s manner, more than the words she had 
uttered, that appealed strongly to my sensibilities. 

For a moment I must have looked blank. M. 
dreams of a quiet, care-free life had come to sud- 
den grief. I was mortal, and could not help 
feeling a keen pang of disappointment ; but my 
better nature was uppermost in a moment. 

“ Poor soul,” said J, dropping my hand caress- 
ingly upon the yellow and wrinkled one uncertainly 
extended. ‘ Banish all your fears for the future. 
While I have a roof to shelter me you shall share 


I glanced round half-defiantly as I spoke, know- 
ing well that three pairs of eyes were bent inquir- 
ingly upon my face. 

“Heaven bless you,” murmured Aunt Sally, press- 
ing my hand to her lips. ‘ You don’t know what 
you have undertaken. But Heaven will strengthen 


you, and reward you at last as you deserve.” 


“T don’t know that we merit any reward for 
simply doing our duty. But go in, please, and 
make yourself comfortable. I’ll join you presently.” 

She entered the house, and closed the door. Then 
I folded my arms,and stood waiting for the storm 
of expostulution and remonstrance I expected to 
encounter. 

Dr. Trevor stood perfectly silent, his eyes bent 
upon the ground. Lut a hard, sullen, angry ex- 
pression had settled upon Robert Vane’s face. 

* Lily,” he said, ina stern voice, “ you will never 
be guilty of this piece of Qnixotism *” * 

“If you refer to the shelter that has been 
offered that lons old woman—I shall !” 

* What claim has she upon you ?” 

“The claim of common humanity, at least.’’ 

*You shall not saddle your life with euch an 
incubus,” he broke out, fiercely. “I will not 
permit it.” 

** Robert,” I said, quietly, but firmly, ‘I am, as 
yet, my own mistress. I choose to do whatis right.” 

**Then you will suffer that woman to come be- 
twixt youand me? Qh, Lily!” 





Heturned away, and strode down the path with 

hot, angry haste. Dr. Trevor lingered a moment 
longer. I could see that he was studying my face 
curiously. 

“Miss Lily,” he said, in his abrupt way, “aro 

you sure you realize what you are doing ?”’ 

** Quite sure, Dr. Trevor.” 

| “This woman is old and feeble, and she is likely to 
fall ill upon your hands, Your new servitude is 

| coming upon you with a vengeance.” 

Tt can’t be helped.” 

| How about the free life, the still delight, you 

; had planned ?” 

|. “Thave ‘still delight’ in my heart, which ought 

to be all-sufficient.” 

Dr. Trevor looked at me with an odd sort of 

smile upon his face. 
' “]’m afraid you are a stubborn little creature. 
| Well, have your own way. But I shall certainly 
look in now and then, to see how you like this new 
régime, in which your cherished plans are all 
balked by a stern reality.” 

“If you expect to see me swerve from my 
present resolutions, I warn you to prepare for dis. 
appointment.” 

“ T accept the warning. Good-morning.” 

And so we parted. 

My courage did almost fail me when I reflected 
upon upon what I had done. 

If Aunt Sally had come to mein a carriage and 
four, preferring the same request, I should have an- 
swered : 

“Go your way. Leave mein peace and quict- 
ness within my four wails.” 

But she seemed so poor, so miserable, so forlorn, 
that I could not close my heart against her; and 
having opened my heart, of course the portals of my 
cast!e must open likewise, and take her in. 

Martha Burke scolded a little when I told her 
what had been done. But she was_too kind and 
considerate to oppose my wishes very vehemently. 

** Where have you put the poor creature?” asked 
she. 

“Taken her upstairs, and given her the best bed- 
She’s there now, fast asleep in the spare 





bed.” 

“Oh, good gracious! Was there ever such 
ebild 2?” 

“You dear old Martha,” said I, coaxingly, ‘ what 
else could be done? Do you think [ could be easy 
a moment, knowing the poor old soul was less com- 
fortable than myself ?” 

“I know you couldn’t. But howare weall to 
live? -Our expenses will be heavier with her here, 
and there will be no more money than at pre: 
sent, 

Very true. I sat down and thought the matter 
all over. Anidea soon suggested itself—ideas al- 
ways come when they are so earnestly desired as 
was mine. 

“T heard, yesterday, that Dr. Trevor was inquir- 
ing for an amanuensis. He wishes his book copied 
for the press as fast asit arranged. I'll apply for 
the situation.” 

“You?” ejaculated Martha. 

“ Why not? I write a fair hand. T can bring 
his notes home, and do the copying here.” 

Behold me, then, the very next morning—if I 
expected the situation, grass must not grow under- 
neath my feet—knocking at the door of Dr. Trevor's 
private parlour. Of course Martha was with me. 

“Come in, come in,” said Dr. Trevor, cordially, 
giving me both hands as we confronted each other 
on the threshold. “This is a surprise. I didn’t 
expect you would return my visit so soon.” 

*¢ This is purely a business call,” said 1, colouring, 
and not a little vexed at the amused twinkle in his 


eye. : 

“ Eh ?” growing instantly grave. ‘ What is it? 
I hope your protégée has not fallen ill already ?” 

“No. Aunt Sally seems quite cheerful to-day. 
But she has a dreadful cough. You must prescribe 
for it the next time you come to Lotos Lodge.” 

“ So I will; and senda bottle of syrup back by 

ou.” 

“JT heard you wanted an amanuensis,”’ said I, 
plunging boldly into tho real object of my visit. 
**Do you think I could fill the offize acceptably ?” 

He stared, hesitated a moment, and then ans 
wered, smilingly : 

“ You might, if you were not such a little mous? 
of a thing.’ i 

“T don’t know what my size has to do with the 
matter.” 

“ Serfously, neither do I. Yes, you shall bo my 
amanuensis.” 

“Can I take my work home with me ?” 

‘In that case, you would be my secretary. | 
couldn’t dictate—you would be compelled to copy 
from my notes. Don’t you see the difference ?” 

Of course. How could I have so confounded the 
two words? My countenance fell. I could never 
think of coming here, day after day, and writing 
under his critical eyes all the while, 
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“J gee, Dr. Trevor, that I must give up this 
plan, and decide upon something else.” 

I was rising to go, but he detained me. — 

“Js it so necessary you should do something, Miss 
Lily 2” 

* Yes.” : 

“You shall be my secretary. I can furnish 
you with notes to copy at home, as well as 
any other way. Here is the first instalment,” 
thrusting a roll of papers into my hand, “When 
you are done with these, I’ll bring you more.” 

“Thank you.” ‘ 

I grasped the formidable roll, and beat a hasty 
retreat. - 

Misfortunes never come singly. That very day a 
visitor made her appearance ‘at Lotos Lodge—an 
old friend at the seminary where I spent two terms. 

{ call this visit a misfortune because I had never 
been particularly fond of Lina Chatfield, and be- 
cause my hands were full already without the ad- 
ditional burden of a guest to entertain. 

“What a pretty place! And how sweet you 
look,” she said, kissing me rapturously, though the 
first greetings were already over. ‘ You ought to 
be very happy here,” 

“T hope to be.” 

“T heard of your good fortune in having this 
little paradise given you, and hurried hither to take 
a look at it, and you.” ‘ 

“Good news must travel fast,” said I, drily. 

“Sometimes. Who could have remembered you 
so kindly ?” 

‘‘1’m as much in the dark as you are,” 

“Strange, isn’t it, Lily ?” 

“ Very strange.” 

“Ts it a bequest, a legacy, or a gift ?”’ 

“JT don’t know, but incline to the opinion that 
my benefactor is still living—in which case, of 
course, it would be a gift.” 

“Well, I declare 1 never heard of anything so 
net But I’m glad, dear, you have such a 

ome.” 

Miss Chatfield met Aunt Sally at the tea-table, 
then and there learning, for the first time, there 
was such a personin the house. ‘lhe two did not 


assimilate at all. Lina snubbed the poor old soul 
eo unblushingly that I was compelled more than 
once to bite my lips in order to keep back angry 
words of remonstrance. 

“ Who is that funny old woman ?” she asked, the 


instant we were alone again. 

“My great-aunt, Sally Peters. 
with me,” I answered, stoutly. 

“Oh, some miserly old soul you intend to coddle 
for the sake of her money !’ . 

“ Aunt Sally hasn’t a penny in the world, that I 
am aware.” 

Miss Chatfield arched her brows in real dismay. 

“You don’t mean to tell me, Lily Conway, that 
you have taken a pauper into your heart and 
home? I thought you had better sense than to be 
guilty of such folly.” 

It is very possible that Lina’s ideas of what 
constituted good sense and my own did not 
harmonize, 

I excused myself presently, and went up to my 
own room to examine the roll of papers Dr. ‘Trevor 
had given me. I must work, though forty self- 
invited guests stood at my elbow. 

Such a condition as I found those papers in! 
They were thickly scrawled with hieroglyphics 
both in pencil and ink, and blotting paper, en- 
velopes, the backs of old letters, and even blank 
leaves from pocket diaries, had been called into 
requisition, 

I had taken @ quire of fresh foolscap from my 
desk, and was regarding the array before me with 
% dismayed countenance, when Miss Chatfield 
knocked at the door, 

“It’s lonesome without you, Lily,” she began, 
apologetically, ‘* Why child, what in the name of 
wonder are you doing ?” 

‘Earning my bread and butter.” 

“T should think so. Of course I am in the way ?” 

“ Not if you sit down, and remain quiet.” 

She smiled, and dropped languidly into an easy- 
chair by the window. 

After an hour’s hard labour, during which I made 
Considerable progress, the papers were consigned to 
the oblivion of my desk, and we went downstairs 

gain. 

In the balmy twilight I ran down the garden walk 
to the gate for a breath of fresh air. While I stood 
with my elbows settled upon it, in a very free-and- 
wi, way, somebody came up the road from the 

lage, 

It was Robert. He approached the gate, and 
stopped on the other side, looking somewhat con- 
fused and agitated. 

I'm afraid I left ina passion the last time I was 
here,” he said. “ But you tried me sorely. I’m 
Sorry. Pray forgive me, Lily.” 

* Certainly; I like to forgive.” 

erhaps my manner was not very cordial. 
stood looking at me keenly for some minutes. 


She is to live 


He 





“ Don’t think I’ve changed my opinion in regard 
to that—that—old woman,” he said, abruptly. “I 
haven’t—I never shall, You mustn’t be foolish, 
dear. It is out of all reason for her to expect to 
burden your young life.” a 

“T do not think of Aunt Sally in that light, 
Robert,” 

“But she is a burden. A feeble, helpless old 
woman, that must be watched and coddled likea 
child! It’s a shame that she should thrust herself 
upon you. If you loved me, Lily, you would see all 
this as I do.’ 

I laid my hand upon his. 

“Could you not help me bear such a burden, 
Robert?” I said. 

“No!” sharply. “And you would have no right 
toask it of me. You must choose between her and 
me.” 

“She is poor and friendless. What can I do 
with her?” 

“*Send her to the almshouse.”” 

Oh, Robert ! you can’t mean it ?” 

‘**T do,” he answered, sullenly. . 

There came a sudden rush of tears to my eyes, 
but I resolutely kept them back. 

“Come into the house,” I said, abruptly, after a 
pause. “Miss Chatfield is here, and I want you 
to see her.” 

He opened the gate, and we went up the walk 
together. Gina was in tho parlour, where the 
lamps had already been lighted, in full toilet. She 
had on a maize-coloured silk, trimmed with black 
lace, that was admirably suited to her rather 
swarthy complexion. Though somewhat sallow by 
daylight, few women “light up” as wellas Lina 

oes. . 

She and Robert were mutually pleased: Bya 
thousand coquettish wiles she kept him at her side, 
and they were in the midst of an animated téte-a- 
téte when the door-bell rang. 

It was Dr. Trevor who met me in the hall. 

“I was going past,” said he, ‘and thought I 
must look in to see how you were getting on with 
your work, Is it worse than deciphering Egyptian 
hieroglyphics ?” 

“ Really, I don’t see much difference.” 

He laughed. 

“Remember, the task is of your own seeking. 
You can give it up when tired of it.” 

**T believe I have not complained as yet.” 

We now entered the parlour. I saw Lina start 
quickly away from Robert’s side, flushing rosy red, 
as she glanced round at us. 

Dr. Trevor, after a minute’s deliberate pause, 
crossed the floor,’ and shook hands with her. 

‘In the name of wonder, Miss Chatfield, when 
did you come hither ?” 

“To-day,” she answered, with a slight shade of 
embarrassment in her manner. 

** You are the last person I expected to meet here.” 

“T might make the same remark of yourself, Dr. 
Trevor.” 

She smiled sweetly upon him, and I could only 
stammer : 

** Really, I was not aware that you two were old 
friends,” 

“Our acquaintance dates back several months, 
Miss Lily.” 

“‘ How nice that you should be one of the very 
first persons to meet me at Lotos Lodge, Dr. Tre- 
vor,”’ said Lina, artlessly. 

A sudden suspicion flashed upon my mind. Had 
Miss Chatfield come in utter ignorance of Dr. 
Trevor’s presence, as she pretended? I thought 
not, And if not—well, it was clear then why she 
had come. 

We spent a delightful evening. Robert thawed, 
even to Dr. Trevor, and nothing disturbed the 
harmony of the spheres. Lina was gay, brilliant, 
witty—so vivacious and sparkling, indeed, that shoe 
kept both gentlemen chained to her side, for the 
most part, and mine was the rdle of wallflower. 

week went by in the same manner. Robert 
took to visiting Lotos Lodge much more frequently. 
But it soon became apparent that I was not the 
chief magnet that drew him there. 

Did the discovery pain me? I don’t know. That 
whole period seems now like a dream. 

Dr. 'l'revor, too, spent nearly every evening with 
us. He ceased to invent excuses, and it soon be- 
came a settled thing that he was to drop in upon us 
whenever he felt so disposed, 

After the gentlemen had gone away, one evening, 
and I had retired to my own room, Lina came dawd- 
lingin. She had on a soiled wrapper, with a bit of 
dirty lace at the throat; the rich evening dress had 
been discarded. She nevercared for her appearance 
when there were no admirers present. 

** You've been crying,” she said, abruptly, giving 
me asharp glance, ‘* What’s the matter ?” 

“Nothing. I’m hot and nervous—that’s all.” 

* No, it isn’t. But I can guess your trouble—you 
are afraid I shall win away your lover.” 

The hot blood rushed to my face in an instant, 

** You are welcome to win anybody you can.” 





** Now don’t fly in a passion, Lily. I thouzht we 
— better come to an understanding, and so we 
will. 

“T don’t want any understanding.” 

“Mr. Vane seoms inclined to flirt with mo, that’s 
true,” she said, not in the least minding my 
remark. “But I can’t help it, and—it imeans 
nothing. I shouldn’t marry him if he asked me, so 
make your mind easy on that score. The fact is, 
Lily,” she went on, lazily twisting the heavy coils 
of black hair that had fallen loose about her superb 
head, “I’m madly in love with another. You can 
guess who itis—Dr. Trevor. He’s been my ideal 
hero for months. I came here because I knew he 
was here, and because I meant to make him mine.” 

She stopped, and turned her face slowly towards 
me. It was all of arich glow—the eyes sparkling, 
a lips apart, I saw then how shecould, and did, 
ove. 

“You don’t know what passior there is in me,” 
she ejaculated, witha laugh. “I could die for the 
man who rules my heart, and count it gain. 
But a piece of still nature like yourself cannot 
understand such depths of passion.” 

Could I not ?, Lina did not hold the keys to my 
inner nature, and how was she to know this ? 

If I had a secret trouble there was little chance 
to brood over it. : 

The very next day Aunt Sally fell ill. Sho was 
cross, querulous, almost unmanageable. She _ in- 
sisted that I should remain in the room with her 
most of the time, and as my copying must be done, 
I had my desk removed to her apartment, und 
worked while sho slept, to be ready to amuse her 
when she awoke. 

Days wore on, and she got no better, During 
this time Robert and Dr. Trevor came to tho 
house as frequently as before. I seldom saw them 
now, but I could hear the murmur of their voices 
in pleasant talk until late at night every evening. 

Aunt Sally heard them too. 

“* Lily, my dear,” she would say sometimes, with 
tears in her funny black eyes, “ I’m making a weari- 
ness of your life, breaking your heart, and keeping 
you away from those you love. But you will bear 
with me a little longer, girl? Don’t leave me to 
pass my last hours alone! You won't, tell me yon 
won't!” 

** I shall never leave you,” I would say, sooth- 
ingly, and kiss her, and smooth back her gray hair, 
for, odd and whimsical as she was, my labour was 
fast becoming a labour of love. 

‘Heaven bless you,child. You'll have your re- 
ward, mind that, you'll have your reward.” 

At last one still, breathless day brought a great 
change tous. Dr. Trevor came over early in the 
afternoon, looking grave and worn. I happened to 
be downstairs, and met him there. 

“A malignant fever has broken out in the vil- 
lage,” he said. ‘The Brower family have becn 
stricken down, and there are other cases. ‘They’ve 
sent for me.” 

I looked up at him eagerly. 

* You will go?” 

“To be sure, PerhapsI can be of use. Heaven 
knows. But it is a dreadful disease. I hope it will 
not spread—every precaution must be taken.” 

I turned away, with a sudden choking in my 
throat. Half-way upstairs the rustle of a dress 
caught my ear. I glanced back to see Dr. Trevor 
standing as I had left him, but Lina was now at his 
side, very pale and scared looking. 

“ What is it?” I heard him ask. 

**T know where you are going,’’ said she, faintly. 
“For Heaven’s sake be careful? Don’t go.” 

“T must,” and a sudden red flamed into his 
cheeks. “You should not try to keep me back, 
Lina.” 

She stood staring at him blanklya moment; then 
burst into tears. 

“Oh, no, no! What right have I to influence 
you 2” she cried, running quickly from him, as if 
afraid to trust herself longer in his presence. 

That night, at dark, a man came to me witha 
message. 

“Little Benny Brower is askin’ for you, ma’am,’” 
said he. ‘He can’t be quieted. His mother 
thought you’d go to him if you knew. I reckon 
he won’t live the night out.” 

“ Certainly I will go,” I answered, tears filling 
my eyes, for Benny had been one of my favourites. 

I threw on my hat and scarf, and left the house, 
telling nobody of my destination. It would not 
have been pleasant to encounter remonstrancé just 
then. 

I was not long in reaching the cottage occupied 
by the Browers. I saw ata glance that Benny was 
almost gone. But it did me good to see how his 
face lighted up as I entered. 

His mother left us alone together in ths bare. 
black room lighted by a single candle. I struggled 
in between the bed and wall, and knelt there on 
the hard floor, talking and praying with poor 
Benny, humouring every fancy of his childish 
mind. 
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At last a silence fell between us; and then the 
door opened and somebody entered. 

It was Dr: Trevor. He had scarcely turned to 
approach the bed when a second figure came into 
the room with a soft rustle, bringing a faint, sweet 
perfume with it. 

A sudden exclamation burst from Dr. Trevor’s 
lips, as he glanced back at the new comer. 

“Good Heavens! Miss Chatfield!” 

She walked slowly up to him, and touched his 
arm. Neither of the two saw me, crouching there 
behind the couch, nearly hidden by the bedclothes. 

** Yos,’’ she said, in a soft whisper, face and eyes 
all aglow, “it is Lina Chatfield.” 

**Why are you here ?” 

“1 came to die with you! Could I sit quietly at 
home, and see you face this danger by yourself? 
Oh, never!” 

There was a whole volume of slumbering passion 
in her voice. I expected to see Dr. Trevor catch 
her in his arms. But he did not; he drew back a 
step, his face turned scarlet. 

“This is madness. Pray go, go at once from this 
fever-stricken place.” 

* And leave you here? I will not.” 

“You must. For Heaven's sake, listen to reason. 
Yon cannot remain here.” 

He took her hand now, sternly and coldly, and 
led her to the door. She paused there a moment, 
gazing at him with eyes that seemed to pierce to 
his very soul. 

“Oh, Ralph,” she cried, with a low wail in her 
voice, “is this all? Will you send mefrom you 
thus ?’ 


“Yes. We will try to forget you were so mad as 
to come at all. I shall not betray your folly. 
Good-bye.” 


Look and tone must have told her she was nothin 
to this man—that her freak seemed childish an 
yo tohim. She went out, silently, and closed the 

oor. 

Then I was compelled to rise and face him. He 
started a little, changed colour, said, ‘“‘ You here ?” 
but nothing more. For the next three hours his 
whole attention seemed to be absorbed by the 
little sufferer on the bed. 

At midnight all was over—the fluttering spirit 
had gone home. 

Dr. Trevor walked home with me, through the 
silent night. Not a word was spoken between us. 
There was something odd and constrained in his 
manner, something I could not comprehend. 

Old Martha met us at the door. 

“* Wherever have you been, Lily ?” she exclaimed. 
“T’ve hunted the house all over for you. 
something dreadful has happened.” 

**To Aunt Sally ?” I asked, quickly. 

“No. Miss Chatfield has gone—left for good.” 

While I stood in a sort of trance, looking very 
stupid and sadly bewildered no doubt, she brought 
me a scrap of paper, upon which Lina had written 
these words : 

“T know you have heard of hearts caught at the 
rebound, Lily. Mine has been. Dr. Trevor does 
not care for me—I have found it out to-night. But 
Robert does, and I have fled with him. I don’t ask 
you to forgive us—you can’t. But I hope you’ll be 

appy without us, Lina.” 

I read this strange note two or three times 
through, then gave it to Dr. Trevor. Somehow it 
seemed the natural thing to do, under the circum- 
stances. 

A silence fell. Suddenly I felt his hands clasping 
mine ; his eyes scanning my face leng and eagerly. 

“ My darling,” h> cried, “ now I can tell you:-how 
much [ love you. Can you, dare you trust yourself 
with me ?” 

What did I answer? Well, it does not matter. 
But when we both knelt by Aunt Sally’s bedside, a 
little later, the old woman said : 

“T’m glad—so glad of this. Robert Vane never 
deserved you, Lily. Now you’ve won a heart of 
gold instead of dross, As for Dr. Trevor, he’ll have 
a good, true wife—and a rich one.”’ 

Then it all came out how she had felt herself 
forlorn and friendless, and had come to me, pre- 
tending she was poor only to test my generosity. 
Lotos Lodge was her gift. That was the first step 
in her ruse, 

Well, I am Dr. Trevor’s wife now, and the 
happiest woman in the world. Aunt Sally is dead . 
and,as she declared she should do, she left mé g 
very rich woman. R. W. 





GkoLocicaL Discovery on THE Corns Coast. 
At certain periods the action of the Atlantic wave 
Jays bare a part of the sea beach known as Maer 
Lake, a little distance north of Bude. At such times 


any one may notice at intervals dark patches below 
high-water mark of dirty-looking decayed stuff, sug- 
Gesting the idea of being at some remote period a 
land surface, forest bed, preceding, perhaps, the 
glacial period. Hazel nuts, roots of trees, and quan- 


probably more careful research would bring to light 
bones and horns of animals. It ison such beds as 
these in different parts of England that remains of 
the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, etc., have 
been brought to light, but whether the mass of bone 
which has been discovered during the past weeks at 
Maer Lake belongs to either or neither of these 
animals is not for us to decide. The part discovered 
appears to be the pate of some enormous animal 
measuring about 53 inches from horn to horn. The 
eye sockets and nasa! organ of this once huge creature 
appear perfect, and the length from the existing nose 
to the brow of the head exceeds 26 inches. A cavity, 
evidently the seat of the brain, exists and is perfect, 
the opening being 13 inches by 9. The weight of 
the mass exceeds 2 cwt. It is curious that on the 
spot where these remains have been found an im- 
mense rib-bone was discovered some years ago. This 
mammoth-sized head affords an opportunity of study 
for the geologist and a matter which may well re- 
ceive the investigation of some distinguished 
seientific person. 








FACETI 4A. 

War is a troublesome tooth like a portion of land ? 
Because it’s an acre. 
Wury is a beefsteak like alocomotive? . It’s not of 
much account without it’s tender. 
AN old farmer says: “Talk about drainage, the 
surest drain on a farm is a mortgage at.a high rate 
of interest.” 
A Gegarman writing bome concluded his letter 
thus: ‘If I lifs till I dies, tell my friends at home 
that I shall visit mine faterland before I leave here.”’ 

MATRIMONIAL FELICITY. 
Wife: “ You're a good-for-nothing brute!” 
Husband: “ Then it was so kind of you to marry 
me !—married for love, eh ?”’ 

AN aristocrat*on being requested by «rich: and 

vulgar young fellow for permission to marry “‘ one 
of his girls,” gave this rather crushing reply : “ Cer- 
tainly; which would you prefer, the housemaid or 
the cook ?” 
“ Fartu, and why did yer cut a hole in me ticket ?” 
said a Wicklow Home Ruler recently on his first trip 
by that novel invention a railway. ‘“ Well,” replied 
the ticket-porter, “it was in order to let you 
through.” 

“Satz,” said a girl, looking out of the upper storey 
window of a milk shop, and addressing another girl 
whe was trying to enter at the front door, “ we've 
all been toa meeting and been converted; so when 
you want milk on Sundays you will have to come in 
the back way !”” 

CASTA DIVA. 

Dick (to friend about to marry): “Pooty is she? 
Well, wot’s ’er cast o’ featurs ?” 

Harry: “She ain’t got no cast in her featurs— 
that’s in her eye. Her featursis straight enough.”— 
Fun. 

MUTUAL AGREEMENT. 
'{* You quarrel with your wife, my friend, and why? 
Do you not think and wish alike ?” 

‘“Heaven knows we do,’’ said poor Caudle, ‘each 
of us want’s to be master.” 

A COUNTRYMAN has had damages awarded him for 
being butted over a fence by a neighbour's bull. 
The smalluess of the sum is due to the plaintiff’s 
avowal that he was trying to get ever the fence as 
quickly as possible, so that the bull only helped him 
in carrying out an intention of his own free will. 

A REASON way! 

Susan: “Oh, Robin, Robin, how can you be so 
cruel, as to go and steal away the poor little bird’s 
nest ?” 

Robin: ‘*Lawk’s, miss, I dunno! I thinks it mun, 
be ’oos I’sz fand o’ new-laid eggs.” —Fun. 

AN exqnisitely-dressed young gentleman, after 
buying another seal to dangle about his person, said 
to the jeweller that he would—ah, like to have—ah, 
something engraved on it—ah, to denote what he 
was! “Certainly, certainly,” said the tradesman, 
“]’ll put a cipher on it.” 

AWFUL PROSPECT FOR SOMEBODY. 

Strong-minded thing in specs. (to mild provincial 
maiden): “Shah! No! ‘This was the Czar. ‘The 
Shah was theborrid man with the wives; and if all 
the women in the world were like me they—they’d 
Shah him!” 

Ir is satisfactorily demonstrated that every time a 
wife scolds her husband she adds a new wrinkle to 
face! It is thought that the announcement of this 
fact will have a most salutary effect, especially as it is 
understood that every time a wife smiles on her hus- 
band it will remove one of the old wrinkles ! 

DISILLUSION ; OR, THE SKETCHING SEASON. 

Artist (cleauing his palette): ‘‘ Uncommonls oblig- 
ing person—your master, the farmer! I asked his 
permission, and he said I might paint my pictare in 


Most courteous, I must say. Quite as if I was doing 
him a favour, instead-—— : 


” 
Suffolk Carter: “Wh’come o’ course, 80 y’ do, 


Wh’ yeaou kip the crows off, bo’!""—[Ezit on the 
broad grin. ]—Punch. 


AN INNOCENT HINT, 
Auntie: “ What is Nellie’s nose for?” 
Nellie (doubtfally): “To smell with.” . 
Auntie: “ And what is Nellie’s mouth for?’ 
Nellie (cautiously): “To eat with.” 
Auntie: “ And what are Nellie’s ears for?” 
Nellie (confidently) : ‘‘ Earrings ?”—Punch. 
’Opp Rassit 'em!—The Globe, speaking of a 


scarcity of rabbits in Denmark, says that the Govern- 
ment has sent an agent to purchase fifty thousand in 
order to “ re- 


pulate”’ the Danish isles. The new 
“population” will certainly have “more of the 
antique rum ’un than the Dane,” as. Horatio observed 
on a melancholy occasion.—Fun. 

PRECISE. 
A witness in court, who had been cautioned to give 
@ precise answer to every question, and not to talk 
about what he might think the question meant, was 
interrogated as follows : 
* You drive a waggon ?” 
“No, sir; I do not,” 
“ Why, man, did you mot tell my learned: friend so 
this moment ?” 
** No, sir.” 
“T put to you on your oath: do you not drive a 
waggon ?” * 
“No, sir.” 
“ What is your occupation, then ?” 
‘I drive a horse, sir.” 


THE HUMAN RACE. 
“Tom ?” 
“ Sir 2” 
“ What is the great.race to come off that there is 
so much talk about ?” 

* What great race? I haven't heard of any great 
race.”’ 

“The human race, the great human race, that is to 
come off before long.” 

“Ah! you are the biggest idiot .I ever saw—the 
human race, that ain’t a hoss race—it is the people in 
the world, the inhabitants.” 

“ Who told you 2?” 

*T allers knowd it, and so did everybody-else but 

ou. I wish everybody had larniug, so that they 
wouldn’t bother respectable men with such foolish 
questions.” ° 

HOW TO MANAGE MISTAKES. 

Asa minister and a lawyer were riding together, 
said the minister to the lawyer : 

“Sir, do you ever make mistakes in pleading?” 

“T do,” said the lawyer. 

“And what do you do with the mistakes?” in- 
quired the minister. 

“ Why, sir, if large ones, I mend them; if small 
ones, I let them go,” said the lawyer, ‘ And pray, 
sir,” continued he, “do you ever make mistakes in 
preaching ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I have.’ 

* And what do you do with the mistakes ?” 

“Why, sir, I dispose of them in the same manuer 
you do; I rectify the large ones, and pass the small 
ones. Not long since,” continued he, “as I was 
preaching, I meant to observe that the Evil One was 
the father of liars, but‘madea mistake, and said the 
father of lawyers. The mistake was so small that 
1 let it go.” 

NO EFFECT. 

A German paper contains a reply from a clergy- 
man who was travelling, and who stopped at a hotel 
much frequented by wags and jokers. 

The host, not being used to have clergymen at his 
table, looked at him with surprise; the clerks used 
all their artillery of wit upon him without elicitiug ® 
remark in self-defence, 

The worthy clergyman ate his dinner quietly, ap- 
parently not observing the gibes and sneers of hie 
neighbours. 

One of them, at last, in despair at his forbearance, 
said to him: 

“ Well, I wonder at your patience! Have yon not 
heard all that has been said against you ?” 

“Oh, yes; but I am used to it. Do you know who 
Iam?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Well, I will inform you, I am cliaplain of 
lunatic asylum ; such remarks have no elfect upov 
me.” 

OrGaAN V. Putpit.—We know a jolly young mi 
sician who may be fairly claimed as a mutual ad- 
mirationist. Not long ago the youthful Mr. C— 
was eogaged to manipulate the ivory on .a church 
organat a town not far distant from the metropolis. 
At the same chureh and upon the same occasion, 
popular clergyman was engaged to officiate in the 
pulpit. Both of these gentlemen wererather “ “7 
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town the following morning by the same train, and 
both occupied the same seat, the young organist re- 
cognizing the clergyman, bat himself unkuown to 
the cloth. Passing the compliments of the morning, 
the cloth queried if the young man attended church 
on the preceding day. Organ said he had that pleasure, 
and asked pulpit how he liked the music. Pulpit 
said the music would have been excellent if the organ 
had not been played in so loud and boisterous a man- 
ner. Then old Pulpit asked young Organ how he 
liked the preaching. Organ said: “Not atall; the 
preacher was too lond and ranting.” The joke was 
too good, anda gentleman in the next seat, who had 
listened to the conversation and kuew both parties, 
turned about and kindly introduced the clergyman to 
his organist, when followed a mutual admiration of 
each other’s services on the Sabbath. 
ARTLESS AXIOMS, 

Most every one luvs to listen to a. slander, but 
thare ain't bat phew but what despise the author ov 
it. 

I meet a great many men whose talk iz like a 
buntch of fire-crackers when they are first touched 
oph, full ef,pop fora fu minits, and then all iz over. 

Without munny, without friends, and without im- 
pudence, iz about az low down in this world az enny 
man kan git, and keep virtewous. 

After a man has passed the age ov fifty-seven, 
about all he kan find to talk about and brag on iz 
that he has got more pains.and akes than enny ov the 
rest ov his nabors. 

Thare iz nothing that a man iz so certain ov az he 
iz ov what he sees, and yet thare iz nothing after all 
that deceives him oftener. 

Beware ov the man who iz alwuz reddy to swop 
old friends for new ones. 

The dog that will phollow everybody ain’t worth 
a kuss, 

When If pla whist I alwuz likea phool fora part- 
ner, for they do hold such good hands, 

I hav had people set down bi mi side, and konfi- 
denshally undertake to explain sumthing to me of 
grate importance, and after talking thirty-four mi- 
nutes bi the watch, I not only didn’t kno what they 
had been trieing to tell, but had forgot a good deal 
that I knew before. 

One ov the most perfekt viktorys yu kan achieve 
over enny man iz to beat bim in politeness. 

Young man, yu had better be honest than cunning, 
and it iz hard work to be both. 

HOW TO LIVE AT A HOTEL. 

A hotel thief, who was recently arrested in London, 
had this menorandum on his person : 

“Receipt how to live on six shillings a week. In 
the first place, you must be possessed of a good suit 
of clothes, 

“Secondly, you must have confidence in yourself 
otherwise called ‘ plenty of cheek.’ 

“Thirdly, you must provide yourself with a leather 
bag—about two shillings—well stuffed with paper. 

“When you arrive at any place where you wish to 
stay a few days, walk into an hotel and ask if they 
have a bed at liberty for a few nights. If ‘yes’ is 
the answer, make yourself at home, walk into the 
room and order dinner; and ask to be shown into 
your bedroom, as you want to wash; come down 
again, leaving your bag upstairs, taking care to keep 
it locked up, that they shall ngt see what it contains, 

“Take dinner—roast beef, fowl, fish, pastry, cheese, 
etc., tnking care to order half a pint of sherry; then 
they will think you know your way about and have 
plenty of money. After dinver call for whisky hot 
and a cigar, which is very nice. Sit for an hour or 
two, and then go out on business or a walk, as the 
case may be, 

“Order tea for half-past five, with toast. After tea 

sit awhile, than ring for brandy hot. Then take a 
walk, weather permitting. Come in again about nine; 
call for whisky hot, cigars and slippers. Pull off 
your boots and make yourself comfortable by the fire. 
Have another whisky hot. Ring the bell for your 
candle, and inquire the number of room. 

“Retire to bed about eleven o'clock, taking care to 
order breakfast for nine, with ham or eggs, or a 
hicechop, ete, After breakfast take a walk, and so 
on as before, 

“P.S.—The bag is the main point. It may serve 
youfor a week ; it has served me for eight days; but 
you must wateh well the people whom you are 
with. Sometimes they will ask if it is ‘convenient for 
Fou to settle your bill ?’ if eo, say: 

Of course it is, Iam just going to the post- 

Scice for a letter. Get my bill made out and I will 
stile it when I come back.’ 

‘Of course take care not to return for your bag, 
and be careful to put your comb and brush in your 
pocket évery morning, as you cannot tell what may 

ppen daring the day, and you want "to be off in a 

ury; but above all keep a boldface on it. Then 

"y ®nother bag and proceed on your journey. 

You need never fear getting a night's lodging if 





you possess a bag, and if you don’t happen to have 
one don’t despair, but go straight in and ask for a 
bed; they will not refuse. Order supper and break- 
fast and such like. After breakfast you should 


say: 

“*Qan I have the bed again to-night, as I don’t 
think I shall be able to do my business to-day ?” 

“Thave stayed three days and nights when 1 haven’t 
had a bag—when I had but one halfpenny in the 
world to bless myself with. But then, you will say, 
what are you going to do fora bag? Well, there are 
lots of bags at these hotels; help yourself to one 
when you depart, and you are right again. 

“It isa month to-night since I had but one half- 
penny left and no bag, and to night, the 16th of 
January, I have one halfpenny in my pocket and a 
bag to be going on with, living like a fighting cock 
and seeing almost all the towns in England. Yours, 
ete.—E, J.” 


MIND YOUR OWN AFFAIRS, 


Just mind your own affairs, 

And let your neighbour's traits alone ; 

If they climb on three flights of stairs, 
Or even to the moon, 

The trouble and the toil are theirs, 
And theirs the cross or throne. 


A carriage at the door 

Of the mansion across the way 
Comes often, and it makes the tour 
Where fashion holds the sway. 

What if they ride who walked when poor ? 
The bills they make they pay. 


The ladies richly dressed 

In furs and satins, silk and lace, 

Dame Fortune with abundance blesssd. 
Would you, if in their place, 

Spurn smiling plenty that caressed 
You with its rosy face ? 


Some have grown rich and great 

By minding business of their own ; 

Some famous in affairs of state, 
Winning a grand renown ; 

Some mighty men of worth and weight 
Wearing the laurel crown. 


I am not overseer 

Of other men’s minds and affairs ; 

Home is my happy hemisphere, 
My neighbours’ joys and cares, 

Their toils and triumphs, there and here, 
At home, abroad, are theirs. 


T have no right to know 
Their choice of company and friends, 
Or look to see who come and go, 
Who borrows or who lends ; 
To me I’m sure they nothing owe, 
Blest is the gift Heav’n sends. 
G. W. B. 


GEMS. 


Waar is called selfishness frequently consists in 
not doing what the selfishness of another person 
wishes you to do. 

Wispom and truth, the offspring of the sky, are 
immortal ; but cunning and deception, the meteors 
of the earth, after glittering fora moment, must 
pass away. 

Atways have a book within your reach which 
you may catch up at your odd minutes. Resolve to 
edge in a little reading every day, if itis but a 
single sentence. If you can give fifteen minutes 
every day, it will be felt at the end of the year. 
Regulate your thoughts when not at study. A man 
is thinking even while at work. Let him think 
well. 

Ourhabitual life is like a wall hung with pictures, 
which has been shone on by the suns of many 
years ; take one of tle pictures away, and it leavesa 
definite, blank space, to which our eyes can never 
turn without a sensation of discomfort. Nay, the 
involuntary loss of any familiar object almost 
always brings a chill as from an evil omen; it 
seems to be the first finger-shadow of advancing 
death. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 

Potato PuppinGc.—Peel, boiland mash 2 pounds 
of potatoes; when ready, take 3 eggs, and well 
beat them ; now gradually add three-quarters of a 
pint of milk, two or more ounces of moist sugar, and 
a pinch of powdered allspice; finally blend the 
whole well together, and bake for three-quarters 
of an hour.. Serve with or without sweet butter 
sauce. 

CampHork Mepication.—Camphor is a poison, 
and yetit is largely used in many families for allevi- 
ating pain and euring sores, It is a nervous irritant. 








If taken in emall doses it acts like alcohol and 
opium. If in large quantitiesit excites the nervous 
system even to the extent of camphor spasms and 
death. Camphor also acts asan irritant on the mucous 
membrane of the stomach, leading to constipation 
and ulceration ; on these accounts it should not be 
used without the advice ofa physician. Families 
easily get into the habit of running to the camphor 
bottle for every trifling ailment, until after a while 
insidious maladies break out whose origin is little 
suspected. 

A Srmptze DiIstnrecrant.—Roasted coffee is 
one of the most powerful means, not only of render- 
ing animal and vegetaole effluvia innocuous, but of 
actually destroying them. In proof of this, the 
statement has been made that a room in which 
meat, in an advanced degree of decomposition, had 
been kept for some time, was instantly deprived of 
all smell on an open coffee-roaster being carricd 
through it containing 1lb. of newly roasted coffee ; 
and in another room the effluvia occasioned by the 
clearing out of a cesspool, sv that sulphuretted hy- 
drogen and ammonia could be clearly detected, was 
entirely removed within half a minute on the em- 
ployment of 30z. of fresh coffee. The best modo is 
to dry the raw bean, pound it ina mortar, and then 
roast the powder on a moderately heated iron plate 
until it assumes a dark brown hue; it is in this 
state ready for use. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

A MAGNIFICENT sapphire, valued at ten thousand 
rupees (1,0002,), has been found in Ovylon, which, it 
is stated, will be presented to the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh. 

TnuECity Temple, the Nonconformist church which. 
has been erected on the south side of the Holborn 
viaduct, at a total cost of 60,0001, has just been 

ned. 

As the annual series of London International Ex- 
hibitions will be discontinued after this year, it is 
being discussed to what use the galleries:can be put 
as museums or fine-art galleries. 

Tire sum of 10,000/, has been granted as compen- 
sation by the Government to Mr. Magee, the British 
vice-consul, who was so ouftageousiy treated by 
Gonzales at San José. 

Tue famons vase of Mantua and the seal of Mary 
Stuart, restored by virtue of a treaty between the 
City of Geneva and the heirs of the Duke of Bruus- 
wick, are now deposited.in the ducal palace of Bruns- 
wick, 

THe municipal authorities of Odessa invite archi- 
tects of all nations to send in plaus for a theatre to 
hold from 1,800 to 2,000 persons, and to cost. not more 
than 800,000 roublen, The plan chosen will gain a 
prize of 6,000 ronble, and the second best 2,000 rou- 
bles. A farther prize of 6,000 roubles will be paid 
for the designs for details, etc. 

THREE hundred English Volunteers went to Havre, 
to take part in the first International Rifle Contest. 
The special train left Waterloo Stition at 6°20a.m., 
and the boat left Southampton at 9°30, on May 23rd, 
reaching Havre in the evening. Oaptain Mercier 
had the management of the excursion, which was 
both agreeable and successful. 

In consequence of the recent and lamented death 
of the Dowager Duchess of Richmond, the Duke and 
Duchess of Richmond and family will not be presen’ 
at the races on the Southern Downs, which take 
place the last week in July. Goodwood House las 
been placed at the disposal of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, who, with a distinguished 
party, will honour “glorious Goodwood” with his 
presence. 

Ropert WALLACE, a centenarian soldier, died 
fecently. He belonged to the Scots Greys, fought 
through the Peninsula, was present at Waterloo, 
had a horse shot from under him, and helped to 
carry off the field the Marquis of Anglesea, then 
Earl ef Uxbridge, He was appointed drill sergeant 
to the Chislehurst troop of West Kent Yeomanry 
Cavalry (Queen's Own). Being incapacitated froim 
old age, he resigned after sixteen years’ service. 
He was buried in the old parish church at Chisle- 
hurst, and a few members of troop followed his re- 
mains and acted as pall-bearers. 

A NOBLEMAN, celebrated for his vast minera} 
properties, has laid 1,000 to 1 sixteen times that 
the Prince Imperial of France does not succeed to 
the throue of his father, so that if the Bonapartists 
should be in the ascendant within a reasonable time 
the noble lord stands to lose 16,000/.; and as he is 
only fifty-seven, and in the enjoyment of excellent 
health, it is quite possible he may yet live to see 
the Prince Imperial Emperor of the French, and have 
the satisfaction of payiug up his trifling wager. It 
has been remarked, and perhaps this was the cause 
of the bet, that no grown-up son of a King or 
Emperor has sat on the French throne for 300 
years, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
ene (Burton-on-Trent).—The letter came safely to 
and, 


Brertua.—Your request was duly complied with some 
time since. 

J.C. E. (Dorking).—We do not clearly understand to 
what your letter alludes. 

B. M. and T. L.—The handwriting is plain and ordi- 
nary, very deficient in style, but very legible. 

R. J. N.—Mr, G. Street, of Cornhill, is, we believe, the 
London agent for most of the East Indian newspapers. 

A Constant Reaper.—Brighton, we believe, is more 
densely populated than Scarborough, and is also favoured 
by the greater number of visitors. 

Tin1x,—Your verses are not good. The metrical ar- 
rangement is defective, the grammar is here and there 
bad, and the idea confused and occasionally erroneous. 

CrLareNnce.—You probably require what is termed a 
cooling mixture, of the precise nature of which a che- 
mist who has the opportunity of seeing you will be the 
better judge. 

Brunswick.—We are obliged for your criticisms, which 
will not be forgotten. It is, however, necessary some- 
times to consider the diversity of taste. which must exist 
amoung two or three hundred thousand readers. 

M. G.—Though your handwriting is neat and particu- 
larly legible it will not, we think; command admiration. 
You find it, however, usefnl, no doubt, that is a high 
quality. Artistically speaking it is a finical hand. 

P. D. (Manchester).—The young lady in all probability 
will prefer to wait until your present course of studies 
is completed, when perhaps the position you aro likely 
to take in the world will be more accurately define i. 

A Purit Teacuer.—l. Lhe new congregational tune 
book can be purchased of the publishers, Paternoster 
Row. 2. Wait until some fairy form crosses your path 
and beckons you, then consider, if you can, whether you 
will follow. 

J. G.—Under the circumstances by all means leave off 
smoking. <A good tonic may be thus compounded: Di- 
sulphate of quinine, half adrachm ; dilute sulphuricacid, 
ten drops; tincture of steel, ten drops; pure water, 
eight ounces, Take a wineglassful twice a day. 

R.S.—We have never doubted the vivacity of your 
imagination nor the warmth of your feeling. We have 
merely regretted that such good qualities were not con- 
trolled by necessary care and judgment. Opinions wiii 
differ, of course, upon which point we may say that we 
are glad to find that in other quarters your efforts meet 
with a better reception than with us. This of itself is 
however no reason why we should refrain from speaking 
of your “‘ Elegy,” now under consideration, as the em- 
bodiment of an amiable thought disfigured by crudeness, 
inconsequence and carelessness. 

Fanny F.—The omissions in your prettily written 
note, which reflection will readily bring to your mind, 
are such as to enable us to pronounce that in that sort of 
way it is impossible for you to arrive at the desired con- 
clusion. Each individual should take care to furnish his 
or-her clue to a labyrinth which often has many intricate 
paths. Such a course at all events renders future pro- 
ceedings possible, though necessity of their probability, 
still more their certainly, must always depend upon such 
changeable points as taste, constancy of purpose, oppor- 
tunity and ability, to say nothing of prudence and good 
health. 

An Inquirer.—The only natural means of improving 
the complexion, supposing it to be capable of improve- 
ment, is to use all such means as are found from good 
advice or from experience to be conducive to good health, 
These are early hours, cxercise in the open air, nourish- 
ing food, a cheerful spirit and moderation in all things. 
As far as we know there exists no school for actors in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. Many eminent members 
of the profession, however, take pupils. Having chosen 
the particular line of business for which you consider 
yourself qualified you should select your profession ac- 
cordingly. 

James C.—You shonld summon patience to your aid, 
for you must bide your time. While waiting derive if 
you can, comfort from the new doctriue of affinity, re- 
cently set forth by some German savans, They assert 
that in the vital force of each individual there exists a 
special attraction for two other natures, and that this 
force acts ina manner as powerful spiritually as that 
which the magnet has for the loadstone physically. For 
example there is, they would t.ll you, some mysterious 
influence in yourself which will in due time attract to 
you, even if it be from the other side of the world, your 
exact and especial correlative both in friendship and in 
love. Now, if fortune is propitious you may attract both 
friendship and love united in one person that is in the 
person of your future wife, who is, according to this law 





of aMnity, now approaching you. Of course the superior 
force of calamity may alter the state of things, but con- 
templated matrimony is not the only circumstance in the 
well with which accident and ehange and death inter- 
fere, Still it is wise to look on the sunny side of affairs 
and to hope. Endeavour is the usual companion of 
genuine expectants, concerning which we may as well 
give you a hint that on the first glance at your letter itis 
manifest you have left a stone or tivo unturned. 

Maaerr S.—There is a luxuriant beauty about the ex- 
cellent photograph you have sent for inspection whichis 
very attractive, aud we mistake if it is not the portrait 
of a young lady who is not merely greatly admired but 
also highly esteemed. If the lips had language they 
would tell, with some restraint perhaps, of the affection 
of the heart, which, deep as it seems to be, would be con- 
trolled not unduly by the seriousness emitted from the 
eyes and by the intelligence with which a forehead of 
great nobility is radiant. ‘There is refinement in this face, 
and constancy and perhaps strength to warn off lacka- 
daisical lovers, for who wins this young lady should bea 
good man and a man of great ability for the sake of her 
happiness. It is not easy to quit the contemplation of 
s0 much freshness of youth and beauty. However, the 
remaining questions in your note must be answered. As 
to the handwriting, we very much prefer that in which 
blue ink is used, itis by far the more stylish. If you must 
quit dear Old England, we should say, having regard to 
your certificates, that Canada would be likely to suit you, 
though if you could meet with some English family re- 
sident in the South of France or on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, to whom your accomplishments could be 
made available, the warmer climate and more congenial 
society would perhaps command your prefereuce. Whe- 
ther you stay here or carry out your desire to go abroad 
may good fortune be yours! 


“ SELF-MADE |” 


His star of fate, to common eyes, 
Seemed very small and dim; 

And few the angel visitants 
That sung his natal hymn! 

But in that little feebie trame 
Was lit a fire divine; 

Destined to burn its bright way out, 
To all the world a sign! 


“Self-made!” No land to build upon, 
Except the rock of trust! 

No helpers, save one’s own brave hands, 
And.will, that ery ‘we must !” 

Proud energy iu every limb, 
Aud truth in every glance 

Of eyes that straightway seek your own, 
As warriors throw the lance ! 


Nature (dear mother) waxes kind 
‘Yo children all her own ; 

And often vives them wealth of blood 
And wondrous nerve and bone ! 

No pamperiug dries their simmws up, 
No foolish, needless care 

Relaxes muscles that are made 
Life’s burdens weil to bear ! 


** Self-made!” The world has need of such 
To plough her mighty seas! 
To drive her commerce and her trade 
And catch each prospering brecze! 
As years gone by such noble souls 
Have worked, nor worked in vain, 
That “ knowledge might run to and fro 
‘The earth,” au endless chain! M.A. K, 


W. B.—Your earnestness seems to be in excess of your 
years, though perhaps it is admirable in its way. That 
your youth 1s likely to develope into a peculiarly practi- 
cal manhood there is but little doubt. We smiled a good 
deal when we first read your letter, and the idea of a lad 
under fourtecn beiug in love then seemed to us absurd, 
But when we reflectei that children in the nursery of 
the much younger ages of six and nine now-a-days talk 
(it was not so when we were young) of marrying certain 
specified acquaintances when the proper time arrives, 
our countevance felt somewhat more composed and we 
gradually came to the conclusion that it was our duty to 
try to help even **W, B.” the “ programme-boy ata music- 
hall who is in love with a actress.” Kuow then, rash 
youth, that as far as the passiou of love isconcerned girls 
consider boys, as women consider men, chiefly in two as- 
pects. That is, according to their physical appearance 
or comeliness, under which head the girl's notion of 
beauty or handsomeuess comes into play, and according 
to the boy’s devotion to the object of his affections, 
under which division of the subject the question of the 
boy's abilities is naturally discussed. A woman's beau- 
ideal is the man in whom great ability and handsome 
looks are united. She sometimes is compelled to dis- 
pense with the latter, but she will never, if she knows it, 
dispense with her idea of ability in the mau or the youth 
who aspires to be her lover. Good looks being the gift 
of nature. a man however he may in this respect be 
situated has nothing to do; and therefore a would-ba 
lover, if he is sensible enough to consider his chances, 
has to act upon the proverb ** handsome is as handsome 
does.” Now is it in your power to do anything, however 
trifling, for your fairy queen? If sodoit. Geta chair 
for her when she is tired, fetch some modest refresh- 
ment for her that is within your means, wait for her at 
the door on a rainy night aud contrive if you can some 
alleviation for any discomfort to which she may be ex- 
posed. But, mind, always within your means ; for if she 
is worth having she will despise you for vainly attemps- 
ing anything that is certainly beyond your reach. You 
can now begin to make love in the mannerdescribed, but 
before you win her you mast legitimately earn enough 
money to keep the home, aud you will never do this un- 
Jess you are industrious and true, honest and considerate. 
Remember the chances are against you if a rival turns up 
who equals you in ability and surpasses you in appear- 
ance, But ability, integrity aud perseverance are more 
than a match for mere comeliness of form, So work 
away with a cheerful heart. A girl's bright eyes were 
made to lead you upwards to competency, goodness and 





happiness; whenever you find that they would lure you 
the other way—Beware ! 


Mrxz F., twenty-one, 5ft. 7in., fair complexion, hazel 
eyes, and cousidered haudsome, wishes to correspond 
with a tall young lady, fair, and wavy hair; a schoolmis- 
tress preferred. 44 

Oana, nineteen, fair, of a loving disposition and do- 
mesticated, would like to correspond with a young man 
about twenty-five, tall, dark, and fond of home; a me- 
chanic preferred. F 

A PRIVATE IN THE Marines, twenty-two, 5ft 7in., wishes 
to correspond with a nice yonng woman residing in or 
wend Manchester, who would make a humble home 

iy. ‘ 

3. twenty-one, 5ft. 7in., dark hair, blue eyes, consi- 

dered good looking, aud a gunner in the R. BI. A., wishes 

to correspond with a nice young woman residing in or 
near Manchester. . 

J. K., twenty, a clerk, tall, fair, good looking, and 
future prospects good, would like to correspond with a 
well-educated young lady about seventeen or eighteev, 
who is entitled to money on her wedding-day. 

Srorrom, twenty-two, 5ft. Gin., seaman in the navy, 
dark curly hair, and considered good looking, desires to 
correspond with a young Indy about twonty-one, who is 
domesticated and fond of home and children. . 

Fore Yarp Joz, twenty-two, 5ft.7in., a seaman in the 
navy, hazel eyes, and good looking, wishes to correspon! 
with a young lady about the same age, who is good look- 
ing, and fond of home and children. 

Lug.ivez would lie to correspond with a gentleman 
with a view to an engagement. She is thirty-two, good 
looking, has fair hair and dark-blue eyes. Kespondent 
should be dark and of good education. . 

G. A. H., twenty, 5ft. 10in., fair complexion, considered 
handsome, of a loving disposition, M4nd a mechanic, 
wishes to correspond with a young lady of mediuw 
height, affectionate, domesticated, with a view to an 
engagement. = < 

. C., medium height, light-brown hair, and in a re- 
spectable position, would be glad to hear from a youn; 
lady not more than twenty, of affectionate disposition, 
with a view to an early marriage. 

Moon Raker, twenty-one, 5:t. Gin.. a seaman in the 
navy, dark hair, blue eyes, and good looking, wishes to 
correspond with a young woman about nineteen, tall, 
fair, fond of home and children and thoroughly domesti- 
cated. 

Jouty Cuaruie, twenty-two, 5{t. 5in-, a clerk, dari. 
brown hair, fair complexion, and of a loving disposition, 
would like to correspond with a nice-looking young lady 
about his own age, who must be loving and domesticated ; 
one having a little means preferred. 

Uncarep For, seventeen, 5ft. 2in., fair, hazel eyes, 
brown hair, good tempered, fond of home, and has pro- 
spects in view, would like to correspond with a nice youn; 
ceéntleman, rather tall, steady, and fond of homeand chil- 
dren ; a tradesman preferred, who is able to keep a wile 
comfortably. 


Communications RecutveD: 


Loutse wishes to hear farther from “John.” 

Neitz by—“* A. Y. J.,” twenty-four, 5ft. 7jin., dark 
complexion, hair, eyes and whiskers. “ 

Nina by—“S. b.,” tall, fuir, good tempered, loving and 
moder tely good lookiug. 

Goop-TrmpenEeD Exiza by—* E, A,” thirty, fond of 
home and children, and thinks he will suit. [ 

Prarrut Carry by—** Dermont,” twenty, fair, medium 
height, and suitable. 

Emma N. by—“ Benj. M.,” twenty-two, dark, thinks he 
will just suit. 

Lizzie by—“ Nil Desperandum,” who believes himself 
to be everything that “ Lizzie ’’ can desire. 

Euiza W. by—‘T. L.,” twenty-one, dark complexion, 
seaman on board H.M.S, “ Britannia,” who thinks he is 
all she requires. 

ANNIE I. by—“ T. M.,”" twenty-two, commercial man 
established for himself, a German, speaks five languges, 
of good family, dark complexion and rather tall. 

Srarguicut is responded to by—“* Red Necktie,” dark 
frizzy hair, considered, pretty, nice figure, medium 
height, domesticated, and fond of home and music; has 
money. 

Basuret Jor by—“ Spotted Necktie,” rather tall, nice 
figure, fair, hazel eyes, golden-brown hair, and very do- 
mesticated; by—‘‘A. M.,” eighteen, cheerful, loving, 
fond of home, and will make a good wife to a loving hus 
band; and by—‘‘ Saucy Puss,” who is eighteen, medium 
height, cheerful, fond of home, domesticated, and re 
spectably counccted. 
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